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EASTERN 

V/ORLD 

ASIAN  REGIONAL  CO-OPERA¬ 
TION. 

Quietly,  behind  the  scenes,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  achieve  a  regional  under¬ 
standing  among  the  nations  of  Asia. 
Tentative  beginnings  have  already  been 
visible  in  the  all-Asian  Conference  held 
a  year  ago  in  New  Delhi  and  in  the  still 
weak  U.N.  Economic  Commission  for 
Asia  and  the  Far  East.  New  attempts 
in  this  direction  are  taking  the  form 
d  informal  enquiries  circulating  among 
the  leaders  of  Asian  nations  seeking  to 
find  a  basis  for  a  mutual  solution  of  the 
multiple  difficulties^  which  face  all  of 
them.  A  fierce  struggle  for  normal 
stability  is  going  on  all  over  Asia. 
Each  State  is  wrestling  with  problems 
far  greater  than  any  that  confronted  it 
in  pre-war  years,  an'd  under  much  more 
adverse  economic  and  political  condi¬ 
tions.  Korea  .has  been  split  in  two; 
Indonesia  and  Indo-China  are  still 
fighting  their  way  towards  indepen¬ 
dence;  China  is  tom  by  dvil  war;  Japan 
is  attempting  to  rebuild  herself  after  a 
shattering  defeat,  and  some  of  the  new 
governments  are  hampered  by  the 
teething  troubles  of  their  own  political 
re-birth  or  by  the  lack  of  administrative 
machine^.  Under  such  circumstances 
;the  cautious  course  is  for  each  to  try 
to  repair  the  damage  to  its  own  house, 
or  to  seek  special  advantage  by  attach¬ 
ing  itself  to  a  strong  champion  outside. 
Events,  however,  are  progressively 
forcing  Asian  leaders  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  mutual  help  and  regional 
co-operation.  That  the  idea  is  sound 
can  be  seen  from  the  persistent 
attempts  to  create  such  unity  in 
Western  Europe,  and  that  it  may  work 
in  Asia  has  been  proved  by  the  out¬ 
standing  success  of  the  Killearn  Mission. 
The  problems  facing  Asian  regionalism 
arc  many.  Vast  distances,  differences 
of  culture,  economy,  religion,  race,  lan- 
^ge.  traditions  and  ne^s  have 
inspired  the  question  as  to  what  good 
can  be  achieved  from  a  pooling  of 
a^nesses.  Yet,  weak  as  many  Asian 
nations  may  be  individually,  their 
resources  are  large,  and  their  economies 
would  be  strengthened  by  interlocking 


trade.  All  the  essentials  exist  for  a 
real  “  Co-prosperity  Sphere  ”  in  spite  of 
its  discreditation  by  Japan*s  experiment. 
Lord  Killeam’s  constructive  achieve¬ 
ment  in  establishing  regional  co¬ 
operation  in  an  area  where  it  had  never 
bron  known  before,  should  be  utilised 
'as  the  basis  for  a  i?vider  Asian  Regional 
Organisation  within  the  spirit  and  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  pre¬ 
ferably  on  British  initiative.  While 
U.N.  officials  were  still  investigating, 
negotiating,  theorising  and  dissenting, 
the  Killearn  Mission  worked  smoothly. 
Representatives  from  Australia,  Burma, 
Ceylon,  China,  French  Indo-China. 
Hong  Kong,  India,  the  Malay  Federa¬ 
tion.  Netherlands  East  Indies.  North 
Borneo,  the  Philippines,  Sarawak.  Siam, 
Singapore  and  the  U.S.A.  participated 
in  the  monthly  liaison  meetings  the 
Mission  and  never  once  failed  to  reach 
unanimity  on  their  recommendations 
and  decisions.  Considering  the  out¬ 
standing  responsibilities  in^ved  like 
the  co-ordination  of  food  production, 
allocation  of  rice,  provision  of  transport 
and  coal,  this  is  a  remarkable  accom¬ 
plishment.  For  most  of  the  problems 
that  plague  Asia,  national  boundaries 
have  tittle  significance  except  to  hamper 
the  needed  remedies.  Lack  of  indus¬ 
trial  skills  and  equipment,  shortage  of 
currency  and  the  efficient  planning  of  a 
rapid  increase  of  living  standards  can 
all  be  met  through  mutual  co-operation, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

LORD  AND  LADY  MOUNT- 

BATTEN 

The  innumerable  expressions  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  devotion  shown  to  Lord  and 
Lady  Mountbatten  upon  their  departure 
from  India  are  the  best  proof  of  the 
historic  success  achieved  by  these  out¬ 
standing  personalities.  That  the  last  of 
the  Viceroys  and  British  Governor- 
Generals  has  been  given  this  triumphal 
farewell  shows  that  he  not  only  accom¬ 
plished  his  supreme  task  as  a  states¬ 
man,  but  that  he  and  Lady  Mount- 
batten  were  able  to  win  the  love  and 
friendship  of  Indians  of  all  classes — an 
achievement  upon  which  Anglo-Indian 
relations  will  thrive  for  generations. 

KASHMIR 

The  U.N.  Good  Offices  Commission  on 
Kashmir  has  now  arrived  in  India  and 
intends  to  proceed  to  Kashmir  before 
the  end  of  July  after  preliminary  dis¬ 
cussions  in  New  Delhi  and  Karachi. 

In  terms  of  goodwill  the  biggest 
loser  in  the  Kashmir  struggle  seems  to 


be  Britain.  Both  India  and  Pakistan 
were  abruptly  disappointed  in  Britain’s 
attitude  at  L^ke  Success.  Both  con¬ 
fidently  expected  uncritical  support; 
when  they  got,  instead,  detached  and 
impartial  comment  the  two  Dominions 
reacted  with  equally  forceful  expres¬ 
sions  of  disillusion  and  equally  hasty 
charges  of  betrayal,  India  first.  When 
their  delegation  felt  obliged  to  return 
for  consultations  in  February,  Britain 
was  openly  accused  of  selling  her  sup¬ 
port  to  Pakistan  in  return  for  the 
promise  of  bases  from  which  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  old  Imperial  domination  of 
the  East.  Then,  when  the  final  U.N. 
resolution  on  Kashmir  was  passed  with 
British  support,  the  Pakistan  Press 
arraigned  BriUin  with  choosing  the 
path  of  expediency  rather  than  justice, 
and  aiming  at  securing  the  resources 
of  India  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
Russia.  The  Government  of  Pakistan 
was  urged  to  waste  no  more  time  on 
“Perfidious  Albion”  but,  instead,  to 
court  the  friendship  of  the  U.S;S.R. 
Meanwhile  the  war  in  Kashmir  drags 
on  interminably.  Fresh  successes  have 
been  gained  by  Indian  troops,  and  with 
the  relief  of  Poonch  the  raiders  are  said 
to  hold  no  more  than  a  narrow  strip, 
about  30  miles  wide,  running  along  the 
Pakistan  border.  Recent  reliable 
estimates  put  the  numbers  of  Pathan 
raiders  at  not  moi*e  than  5,000,  and  the 
conflict  is  becoming,  more  and  more, 
one  between  the  Indian  Army  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Sheikh  Abdullah,  and  Kashmiri 
Muslims  in  insurrection  at  first  against 
the  domination  (ff  the  Dogras  and  now 
against  the  domination  of  the  National 
Conference.  But  behind  the  frontiers 
of  Kashmir  lies  Russia,  and  at  the  back 
of  many  Indian  minds  is  a  real  fear 
that,  if  the  conflict  continues  long 
enough,  Russia  may  extend  her 
influence  over  Kashmir  in  such  a  way 
as  to  constitute  a  threat  to  Indian 
sovereignty.  Russia  need  not  provide 
a  single  soldier;  all  she  need  do  is 
supply  the  Pathans  with  the  sinews  of 
war  'and  the  perpetuation  of  their 
activities  in  Kashimr  is  assured,  with 
or  without  Pakistan  support.  There 
might  well  be  established  in  the  north¬ 
west,  if  not  over  the  whole  State,  a 
Russian-sponsored  Pathanistan  on  the 
lines  of  the  Kurd  Republic.  Mr.  M.  N. 
Roy,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Radical 
Democratic  Party  and  one  of  the  most 
profound  of  Indian  thinkers,  goes  even 
further  and  suggests  that  America 
might  become  embroiled,  and  the 
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Kashmir  struggle  would  then  ush^  in  strate  the  strength  of  their  determina*  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  any. 
the  next  war  and  ^  its  initial  location  tion  to  hold  on  to  their  rights,  even  to  where.  Signed  by  M.  ^llacrt,  FrcuA 
on  the  plains  of  the  Punjab.  death.  But  none  of  the  demonstrations  High  Commissioner  in  Indo-Chim, 

have  slackened  the  resolve  of  the  General  Xuan.  Chief  of  the  new  pro. 
CHINA  CHANGES  Government  and  the  delegates  were  visional  Government  of  Viet-Nam  and 

Gradually,  though  slowly,  the  Chinese  barred  from  official  participation  in  the  Bao-Dai,  ex-Emperor  of  Annam, 
are^reparing  themselves  for  momentous  Assembly.  In  spite  of  General  Li’s  declares  Viet-Nam  an  independeitt 
changes  which,  viewing  the  military  election  as  Vice-President — against  associated  state  within  the  French 
situation,  will  ^vc  to  come  soon.  In  Government  opposition — ^it  is  thought  Union.  It  does  not  attempt  to  solve 
Manchuria  the  reversals  of  Generalis-  unlikely  that  a  more  democratic  Iffie  any  of  the  problems  which  up  to  now 
simo  Chiang’s  forces  continue.  There  will  be  taken  by  the  administration  as  have  been  the  stumbling  bl^k  of  Viet- 
are  only  three  key  points  left  in  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  namese-French  understanding.  Thus, 
Nationalist  hands:  Mukden.  Chang  granted  extraordinary  personal  powers  the  all-important  questions  of  Viet- 
Ch’uen  and  Mian  Chow.  It  is  reported  which  allow  him  to  declare  martial  law  Nam’s  economic,  military  and  diplo- 
that  two  divisional  commanders  of  the  without  the  previous  approval  of  the  matic  relations  are  to  be  settled  by 
Nationalist  troops  were  executed  at  Legislative  Yuan,  thus  setting  aside  supplementary  agreements  at  a  lato 
Mukden  for  the  loss  of  Anshan  and  article  39  of  the  new  Constitution.  date.  The  scepticism  about  the  value 
Yingkou.  To  the  north-west,  Sian  has  of  the  document  lie  in  its  vague  tenni 

been  held  only  as  a  result  of  air  rein-  PERPETUAL  DEADLOCK  which  seem  to  admit  that  the  signs- 

forcements,  and  in  Honan  the  Pinghan  The  Indonesian  question  is  going  from  tories  are  by  no  means  sure  whether 
Railway  dividing  the  province  from  deadlock  to  deaffiock,  and  it  is  ques-  they  will  be  able  to  shift  popular 
north  to  south  and  the  Lunghai  Rail-  tionable  whether  the  problems  dividing  support  from  Ho  Chi-Minh  to  General 

way  that  cuts  from  east  to  west  have  the  Netherlands  and  the  Republic  will  Xuan. 

been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Com-  be  settled  in  time  to.  allow  the  United 

munists,  who  allege  that  there  are  only  States  of  Indonesia  to  enter  upon  their  MALAYA  AND  BURM^ 
two  counties  out  of  the.  Ill  in  the  sovereign  rule  with  the  beginning  of  the  The  theory  that  the  outrages  in  Malaya 
province  that  are  fully  controlled  by  year  1949.  The  Netherlands  Delega-  and  Burma  are  being  centrally  directed 
the  Nationalists.  In  Central  and  South  tion  refused  to  consider  a  compromise  from  outside,  can  be  dismissed.  It 
China  there  have  been  sporadic  engage-  proposal  worked  out  by  the  American  seems  certain  that  there  has  be® 
ments  between  Nationalist  troops  and  and  Australian  members  of  the  three-  neither  intereference  nor  encourag^ 
local  Communist  guerilla  armies  which  nations  Committee  of  Good  Offices  ment  from  Russia  who,  as  the  bigge^ 
are  now  stepping  up  their  activities.  which,  amongst  other  points,  recom-  single  rubber  buyer,  is  not  interested  in 
Increasingly  the  protests  and  mends  secret  elections  to  be  held  n  disruption  of  economic  life  in  Malaya 
demonstrations  of  the  students  of  China  throughout  Indonesia,  the  establishment  Jtt  least.  The  trouble  in  Malaya  is  now 
have  been  accompanied  by  sympathetic  of  a  Constituent  Assembly  with  the  certain  to  be  of  local  origin,  perhajw 
protests,  public  speeches  and  even  status  of  provisional  Parliament  which  helped,  if  not  inspired,  by  illegal  imnu- 
strikes  from  their  teachers.  The  feeling  should  form  a  » provisional  Federal  grants  and  merely  exploited  to  the 
of  frustration  and  disillusionment  which  Government.  The  Dutch  should  im-  fullest  by  Communists.  The  energetic 
has  swept  over  large  sections  of  the  mediately  hand  over  fitll  powers  of  measures  taken  by  the  Colonial  Office 
educated  classes  of  China  has  been  internal  self-government  to  the  latter,  which  have  given  all  the  necessary 
brought  on  partly  by  the  continuation  while  the  Republic  would  transfer  all  powers  to  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  civil  war  and  partly  by  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  including  should  see  an  early  end  of  the  crime 
increase  of  the  repressive  activities  of  foreign  relations,  foreign  trade,  cur-  wave.  In  Burma,  the  sitiwtion  is  cW- 
the  Government  police.  Reports  have  rency  control  and  armed  forces.  While  ferent.  Thakin  Nu  has  tried  to  pacify 
been  received  recently  from  three  dif-  the  Republicans  are  willing  to  accept  extremist  elements  with  his  statement 
ferent  universities — Nankai.  Kwangsi  these  proposals,  the  Dutch  are  refusing  strong  Socialist  policy  without 

and  Shanghai — of  leading  professors  even  to  consider  them  on  the  grounds  which  his  Government  would  have  to 

who  have  committed  suicide  in  protest  that  these  confidential  proposals  were  P''®  chaos,  while  at  the  same 

against  the  conditions  under  which  allowed  to  leak  to  the  Pressl  It  is  not  bme  attempting  to  c^m  down  forcip 
they  are  expected  to  teach.  In  addition,  known  where  the  proposals  have  been  business  interests  which  are  nature^ 
news  is  now  filtering  through  about  published,  but  even  if  this  should  have  alarmed  by  this  policy  as  they  fear  tK 
incidents  in  the  National  Assembly,  been  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  of  compensation  for  nationalisw 
Delegates  were  gathered  together  from  they  should  have  become  less  valuable,  industries.  Th  next  few  months  will 
all  over  China,  but  the  Government  As  the  proposals  seem  to  contain  a  show  whether  Burma  will  be  able  to 
intervened  lo  “  suggest  ”  that  57  of  solution  of  the  'whole  dispute,  the  maintain  the  equilibrium  between 
these  properly  elected  members  should  Dutch  refusal  seems  incompi^ehensible.  political  and  economic  necessity, 
stand  down  in  favour  of  Government  except  if  it  is  another  attempt  to  shake 
nominees.  The  result  was  a  series  of  off  international  mediation  as  an  inter-  _ 

spectacular  demonstrations.  One  dele-  ference  in  a  “  purely  domestic  ”  concern  ***A8TEKN  WORLD”  appears  m 
gate  committed  suicide  at  the  tomb  of  of  the  Netherlands.  double  number  for  June-July  to  alUf 

Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen.  Some  embarked  on  The  document  produced  on  board  a  publication  date  of  fbture  issau 
a  lengthy  fast,  and  others  brought  their  French  cruiser  off  Haiphong  in  Along  to  tbs  beginning  of  each  montb. 
coffins  to  the  Assembly  Hall  to  demon-  Bay  at  the  beginning  o(  June,  has  not 
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HARD  BARGAINS  IN  HONG  KONG 

br  Tony  Gibson 


ON  May  E>ay  the  Chinese  Communists  issued  their 
usual  selection  of  “  Revolutionary  Slogans.”  a  some¬ 
what  naive  compilation  which  ranged  from  congratu¬ 
lations  on  the  advance  of  the  guerrilla  armies  to  exhortation 
to  “workers  of  privately-operated  enterprises  in  the 
Liberated  Areas.”  to  “  establish  with  the  capitalists  a 
reasonable  relationship  of  benefits  to  both  labour  and 
capital  and  strive  together  for  the  development  of  the 
national  economy!”  But  this  time  the  response  has  not 
been  confined  to  strict  followers  of  the  Party  line.  On 
May  5th,  the  Democratic  League  and  the  “  Kuomintang 
Revolutionary  Committee.”  both  influential  emigre  groups 
established  in  Hong  Kong,  issued  a  reply  of  welcome  to  the 
Communist  Party  and  implied  that  the  time  is  now  overdue 
for  a  coalition  which  will  include  the  Communists. 

This  marks  an  interesting  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  Rowing  liberal  opposition  in  Nationalist  territory. 
The  Chinese  students  have  for  long  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  demonstrations  against  the  continuation  of  the  civil 
war  and  the  repression  of  civil  liberties  by  the  Centre 
government.  But  they  have  been  consistent  in  their 
itpudiation  of  the  Communists  as  well  as  of  the 
Nationalists.  This  impartial  attitude  was  reaffirmed  in  the 
New  Year  Manifesto  circulated  throughout  China  by  the 
National  Students’  Federation.  In  recent  months  the 
widespread  sympathy  of  outside  opinion  has  hardened  and 
taken  shape  in  die  founding  of  liberal  associations  pledged 
to  opposition  on  the  issues  already  taken  up  by  the 
students.  Now  these  groups  comprise  men  of  standing  an'd 
maturity — professors,  government  officials,  journalists  and 
merchants.  Reuter  quotes  the  establishment  of  an 
association  <rf  this  kind  in  Peiping.  Here  a  group  repre¬ 
senting  a  wide  range  of  influential  opinion  has  met  together 
to  “  study  social  and  economic  problems  ”  and  has  issued 
a  32-point  programme  of  radical  reform.  This  is  a  bold 
step  in  face  of  Nationalist  intimidation  which  has  been  on 
the  increase  in  North  China.  A  European  observer  in 
Peiping  states  that  “  conditions  ...  are  reminiscent  of  life 
in  Germany  under  the  Gestapo.”  and  alleges  that  for  the 
first  time  ordinary  Chinese  are  beginning  to  see  Chinese 
Commuiysm  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Yet  opposition  to 
N{xession  remains.  This  is  a  situation  that  is  typical  of 
the  rest  of  China.  These  liberal  elements  seem  to  derive 
greater  courage, and  determinaticm  the  more  they  suffer 
persecution. 

In  Nanking  the  story  is  repeated.  The  recent  attempt 
It  interference  with  the  elections  for  President  of  the 
National  Assembly  produced  a  significant  illustration  of 
the  real  nature  of  “  constitutional  ”  Nationalism.  The 
ddeat  of  the  High  Command  of  the  Nationalist  Party  in 
its  attempt  to  bulldoze  over  the  .vote  of  the  Assembly  has 
ihown  how  strong  are  the  forces  of  criticism  among  even 
rank  and  file  members  of  the  Nationalist  Party.  Out¬ 
side  the  Party  the  opposition  is  even  more  vocal.  One 
hundred  prtrfessors  of  Nanking  have  now  bound  them¬ 
selves  into  an  association  which  has  c^rged  the 
Nationalists  and  the  Communists  jointly  with'  tlw  blame 


for  the  Qvil  War.  They,  too,  have  circulated  their  list 
of  urgently  needed  reforms.  Finally,  in  Canton,  a  group 
of  professors,  journalists  and  politicians  out-of-office  have 
formed  an  organisation  to  “  help  the  Government  find 
peace.”  Here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  South  China  is 
evidently  scheduled  to  be  the  last  stronghold  of 
Nationalism,  and  perhaps  taken  together  with  Hainan 
Island  (recently  visited  by  Ambassador  Leighton  Stewart 
and  Canton  Province  Governor,  T.  V.  Soong)  the  last  foot¬ 
hold  ctf  American  military  and  economic  policy.  Hong 
Kong,  next  door,  is  the  rendezvous  under  a  tolerant  British 
administration,  of  all  the  dissident  parties  in  the  Chinese 
political  scene.  Here  the  Democratic  League  and  the 
“  Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  Kuomintang  ”  have  their 
headquarters,  and  here  they  have  been  undertaking  then- 
negotiations  with  the  Communist  Agency. 

In  Canton,  astute  T.  V.  Soong  has  been  trying  for 
some  time  to  decide  which  is  the  political  niche  into  which 
he  can  best  fit  himself  when  the  present  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment  falls  to  pieces.  Is  he  to  remain  a  loyal  lieutenant  of 
the  Generalissimo,  or  is  he  to  prepare  for  an  autonomous 
South  China  administration  under  American  “protection”? 
The  trouble  is  that  with  the  rapid  changes  in  the  war  it  is 
difficult  for  the  wiliest  fence-sitter  to  know  when  to  come 
down.  The  last  few  months  have  answered  any  question 
of  the  ability  of  the  Communists  to  win  the  military  cam¬ 
paign.  The  Nationalists  have  had  to  surrender  their 
greatest  propaganda  holding,  the  former  Communist 
capital  aty  of  Yenan.  To  the  south  the  Communists  are 
astride  the  great  east-west  communication  line,  the  Lunghai 
Railway,  along  nearly  all  its  length.  They  are  even 
occupying  some  of  the  hills  overlooking  Nanking,  the 
present  Nationalist  capital.  They  have  seized  Paochi  far 
to  the  north-west  and  may  soon  capture  Sian,  and  the 
valuable  oil  wells  of  Lanchow.  Honan  Province  is  almost 
completely  over-run  and  in  Northern  Hupei  Lao  Ho  K’ou 
has  fallen.  On  the  Central  China  front.  Communist  forces 
are  doing  as  they  please  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Yangtse.  And  on  the  coast  line  of  Eastern  Shantung  they 
are  regaining  town  by  town,  their  outlets  to  the  sea.  The 
redoubtable  Communist  General  Lui  Po  Cheng  has 
observed  “  we  haVe  captured  Loyang,  and  in  time  will  take 
Nanking  and  Chungking  and  the  provinces  of  Kwantung 
and  Kwangsi  and  the  Island  of  Taiwan”  (Formosa).  It 
is  doubtful  whether  any  concentration  of  American 
munitions  and  military  advisors  could  prevent  a  Communist 
military  victory  within  the  next  two  years. 

.All  realistic  political  speculation  now  begins  with  the 
assumption  of  a  final  Nationalist  military  defeat  To  the 
“middle-of-the-roaders,” — the  liberal  opposition  groups, 
and  the  out-of-office  politicians — the  choice  is  between 
OTganfsing  as  an  independent  group  in  the  hope  of  cairying 
enough  weight  to  influence  a  Communist  dominated 
coalition,  and  throwing  in  their  lot  completely  with  the 
Communists  in  the  hope  oi  diluting  Chinese  Communism 
before  it  comes  to  country-wide  power. 
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The  attitude  of  the  Communist  leaders  themselves  is 
still  difficult  to  interpret.  On  December  25th  of  last  year, 
Mao  Tse  Tung  made  his  Chairman’s  Report  to  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party.  He  said,  among  other  things.  “  without 
the  leadership  of  the  Communist  Party  no  revolutionary 
united  front  can  be  victorious.  Any  attempt  to  establish  a 
’  third  road.’  a  ’  neutral  ’  group,  or  organisation,  or  regime, 
between  the  revolutionary  and  counter-revolutitmary, 
between  the  democratic  and  anti-democratic,  is  alike  im¬ 
possible.  Those  who  conduct  such  activities  will  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  making  for  a  second  anti-democratic  regime  backed 
by  the  American  reactionaries.”  These  sentiments  were 
echoed  in  a  press  interview  given  on  March  16th  in  Harbin 
by  Chu  Hsueh  Fan,  leader  of  the  Chinese  Association  of 
Labour  on  his  return  to  Communist  territory  from  a  visit 
to  Europe.  He  said :  “  there  is  no  middle  road  for  the 
Chinese  people,  who  will  complete  their  task  of  liberating 
their  country  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  Party  .  .  .  because  this  is  the  final,  decisive  battle 
between  the  whole  country  and  the  most  heinous,  feudal 
dynasty  in  history.” 

Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  from  these  ex 
cathedra  statements  that  the  Chinese  Communists  reject 
alliances  with  those  opposition  groups  which  still  retain 
their  independence.  In  the  same  De^mber  25th  Report, 
Mao  Tse  Tung  welcomed  the  establishment  in  exile  of  the 
Democratic  L^gue  and  of  the  “Kuomintang  Revolutionary 
Committee”  and  said:  “We  will  join  hands  in  the  New 
Democratic  bodies  which  oppose  imperialism  and 
feudalism.”  On  February  7th,  a  new  line  was  enunciated 
throughout  the  Communist  Party  organisation.  Workers’ 
leaders  must  “  oppose  ‘  left  adventurism  ’ .  .  .and  in  caring 
for  the  workers’  interests  must  not  go  beyond  the  limits 
set  by  reasonable  economic  demands.”  Party  members 
must  “  rid  themselves  of  all  ultra-left  ideas  as  only  in  this 
way  can  we  rally  all  our  forces  to  defeat  ...  the 
Kuomintang.”  What  is  evidently  meant  by  all  this  jargon 
is  a  warning  to  Communist  organisers  that  they  must  not 
antagonise  their  potential  supporters  among  the  Chinese 
liberal  groups  by  insisting  too  emphatically  upon  a  text¬ 
book  application  of  Marxist  tactics.  At  the  back  of  this 
change  in  outlook  is  one  solid  discovery  which  Chinese 
Communism  has  been  making  over  the  past  years.  It  was 
summed  up  in  a  speech  of  Mao  Tse  Tung  on  April  1st  of 
this  year:  “the  ultimate  goal  of  the  New  Democratic 
revolution  is  to  transfer  our  country  from  an  agricultural 
into  an  industrial  one.” 

The  hard  fact  of  the  present  situation  in  China  is  that 
the  Communists  have  the  monopoly  of  peasant  support, 
and  military  genius,  but  that  neither  side  at  present  has  an 
effective  hold  on  the  technocrats.  Sooner  or  later  the  civil 
war  will  finish  and  the  Conununists  will  have  to  get  down 
to  administering  China’s  coastal  belt  into  which  is  con¬ 
centrated  most  of  the  financial,  the  industrial,  and  the 
comtnercial  resources  of  which  the  hinterland  is  starved. 
These  are  the  means  of  recovery.  At  present,  as  every 
observer  has  recognised,  they  are  being  exploited  by 
corrupt  officials  and  venal  politicians.  But  these  resources 

are  essential  to  the  recovery  of  China  and  they  cannot  be 
mobilised  without  the  co-operation  of  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  trained  and  experienced  “  practical  men.” 
With  these  men.  Chinese  Communism  has  sooner  or  later 
to  make  its  bargain. 


This  “  managerial  class  ”  has  seldtHn  been  addicted  to 
Hgid  Party  allegiances  and  at  present  they  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  stand  together  as  independent  opposition 
groups  to  both  the  warring  extremes.  But  as  is  shown 
well  enough  by  the  example  of  the  formerly  “  Right  Wing 
Generals”  in  the  “Kuomintang  Revolutionary  Committee,” 
there  are  already  many  men  of  influence  and  judgment 
who  see  it  is  better  to  bargain  now  with  the  Chinese 
Communists  than  when  they  are  flushed  with  military 
victory.  The  technocrats,  too,  have  realised  that  sooner  or 
later  a  bargain  is  inevitable. 

In  all  these  troubled  waters  British  policy  has 
remained  timidly  at  anchor.  It  is  understandable  that  widi 
so  many  disagreeable  things  happening  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  the  Foreign  Office  should  try  to  stay  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  committing  itself  in  China.  And  yet  the 
choice  is  not  between  deciding  on  a  policy  and  existing 
without  one.  Sooner  or  later  a  bargain  must  be  made 
here,  too.  The  Communists  are  going  to  win  through  in 
China,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  opposition  groups. 
The  Nationalists  in  China  are  losing  and  will  go  down  to 
ruin,  with  or  without  American  aid.  The  choice  left  to 
us  lies  between  trying  now  to  get  on  better  terms  with  the 
future  masters  of  China,  or  leaving  it  until  later — by  which 
time  half  the  value  will  have  gone.  We  must  also  decide 
whether  to  confine  our  overtures  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  which  is  already  doing  quite  well  (in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  its  only  contact  with  British  ideas  is  monitoring  the 
Moscow  and  the  San  Francisco  radios!)  We  have  the 
chance  to  extend  our  encouragement  to  the  liberal  groups 
in  China  which  are  badly  in  need  of  the  kind  of  mord 
support  which  Britain,  better  than  any  other  country,  can 
give  them.  Their  future  influence  in  China  will  not  be 
determined  by  the  armed  forces  at  their  disposal.  They 
have  none.  They  are  dependent  in  the  end  on  the  volume 
which  can  be  given  to  their  voice  in  pleading  for  a  return 
to  the  classical  traditions  of  tolerance  and  compromise. 

The  British  Press  and  Parliament  could,  if  we  wished, 
provide  a  sounding  board  to  give  resonance  to  the  voice 
of  the  liberals.  It  is  this  group  which  should  provide  the 
flywheel  in  Chinese  politics,  whichever  of  the  two  party 
extremes  provides  the  motive  force.  In  the  past  we  have 
rightly  protested  about  the  totalitarianism  of  Eastern 
Europe,  whether  in  Bulgaria  or  Czechoslovakia.  We  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  taking  the  same 
line  in  the  face  of  even  more  vicious  and  equally  ruthless 
suppression  of  civil  liberties  and  persecution  of  liberal  men 
and  youths  that  goes  on  at  this  very  moment  in  Nationalist 
territory.  Within  the  next  few  weeks  we  may  see  British 
official  recognition  of  the  Chinese  Clommitnists,  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  appointing  commercial  representatives  within 
their  territory.  It  may  be  vital  to  the  composition  and 
balance  of  the  future  government  of  all  China  that  at  the 
same  time  we  single  out  the  truly  democratic  leaders,  the 
college  professors,  the  students,  the  Democratic  League, 
the  industrialists  of  Peiping,  the  merchants  of  Tientsin,  the 
newspapermen  of  Canton,  the  delegates  of  the  National 
Assembly  at  Nanking.  These  are  the  men  who  are  trying, 

according  to  their  lights,  to  defend  values  that  we,  too, 
want  to  preserve.  They  are  risking  their  lives  in  an  un¬ 
relenting  struggle  in  which  they  need  every  encouragement 
that  we  can  give  them.  One  day  we  may  be  glad  indeed  to 
claim  their  gratitude. 
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KOREA’S  PRESIDENT 

by  Robert  T.  Oliver 


SPRUCE,  spartan  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee,  as  well  known 
in  international  circles  as  in  his  own  Korea,  is  about  to 
enjoy  the  unique  distinction  of  becoming  “  First 
President  ”  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  for  the  second  time, 
lire  first  time  was  in  1919.  when  a  nation-wide  passive 
revolution  of  Koreans  against  their  Japanese  overlords  led 
to  Ifae  establishment  of  an  exiled  Korean  government,  with 
headquarters  in  Shanghai.  Dr.  Rhee  was  elected  president 
and  served  in  that  office  until  1941.  when  he  nominated  his 
old  friend  and  colleague.  Kim  Koo.  to  replace  him.  while 
he  continued  as  diplomatic  representative  of  the  exiled 
regime  in  Washington. 

The  first  presidency  was  voided  by  the  international 
rule-makers,  who  never  ofificially  recognised  the  Republic- 
io-exile,  although  it  continued  in  existence  for  more  than 
25  years.  At  one  time  the  non-recognised  government, 
which  maintained  headquarters  at  Chungking  during  the 
war  years,  fielded  an  army  of  35,000  men  under  the  astute 
geoeralship  of  Le  Chung  Chun.  Dr.  Rhee  pleaded  for  Lend 
Loue  aid  to  equip  large-scale  guerrilla  warfare  against 
the  Japanese  life-line  through  Korea  to  North  China,  but 
the  rival  requirements  of  Europe  and  MacArthur’s  Pacific 
Command  kept  him  from  getting  any.  Even  so,  a  major 
Btderground  organisation  inside  Korea  was  maintained. 
1$  the  Americans  found  after  their  landing  on  September 
1th,  1945. 

Dr.  Rhee’s  second  incumbency  as  “First  President” 
is  dated  to  follow  his  overwhelming  victory  at  the  polls  in 
United  Nations  observed  election  held  in  South  Korea 
00  May  10th.  Results  indicate  that  Communist  voting 
strmgth  in  South  Korea  is  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  The  National  Democratic  Unity  Federatioii  led  by 
Dr.  Rhee  won  control  of  some  170  seats  in  the  200-seat 
Constituent  Assembly,  with  independent  candidates 
winning  about  20  and  non-Communist  leftists  electing 
three. 

The  Korea  election  has  the  added  result  of  making 
Korea  both  the  newest  and  oldest  of  existing  governments. 
Under  a  succession  of  usually  stable  dynasties,  each 
averaging  an  existence  of  over  500  years,  the  old  Korean 
monarchy  existed  for  a  reputed  4.245  years.  Then  came  a 
35-year  “  black  out  ”  of  Japanese  rule,  which  was  ended 
by  the  atomic  explosion  at  Hiroshima.  A  division  of 
Korea  between  Russian  and  American  occupation  forces 
was  revealed  when  the  two  armies  separately  entered  Korea 
to  accept  the  Japanese  surrender,  and  each  proceeded  half¬ 
way  through  &e  peninsula  to  the  38th  paraUel  line. 
American  attempts  to  reach  an  agreement  with  Russia  for 
i  joint  withdrawal  have  failed,  and  the  result  was  the 
United  Nations  observed  election  held  May  10th  in  the 
American-occupied  zone. 

Organisation  of  the  new  government  is  expected  to  be 

^plcted  by  mid-August  or  early  September.  When  the 
Kw  Republic  of  Korea  is  formally  proclaimed,  it  will  have 

|de  jure  authority  over  the  whole  of  Korea,  but  actual  pos- 
iKsrion  of  only  the  southern  half.  A  Russian  puppet 
|icgime.  scorning  the  “  imperialist  ”  method  of  United 


Nations  sponsored  elections,  has  already  been  established 
in  North  Korea,  and  claims  to  be  the  “  real  ”  representative 
of  the  whole  Korean  nation. 

The  struggle  that  portends  between  North  and  South 
Korea  will  be  diplomatic,  economic,  and  probably  military. 
Diplomatically,  the  southern  election,  in  accordance  wim 
the  United  Nations  resoluticm.  will  lead  to  establishment 
of  a  national  government  that  presumably  will  be  recog¬ 
nised  by  at  least  the  43  members  of  the  United  Nations 
which  voted  for  the  election  procedure.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  its  satellites,  meanwhile,  doubtless  will  extend  their 
recognition  to  the  puppet  regime  with  its  capital  in  the 
northern  city  of  Pyongyang. 

Economically,  both  North  and  South  Korea  are 
dependent  upon  reunification.  The  North,  with  one-third 
of  the  population,  needs  the  food  and  consumers’  goods 
product  in  the  South;  and  the  South  needs  the  raw 
materials  and  hydro-electric  power  from  north  of  the  38th 
parallel.  The  first  blow  in  the  economic  warfare  was 
struck  by  the  Soviet-occupied  area  when  promptly  on 
May  14th  it  shut  off  the  hydro-electric  power  hitherto 
supplied  to  South  Korea. 

Military  danger  to  the  South  looms  through  the 
establishment  by  the  Russians  of  a  conscript  army  of 
250,000  men  in  North  Korea,  trained  by  Soviet  officers 
and  armed  with  Japanese  weapons.  South  Korea  has  only 
a  police  force  and  constabulary  force  totalling  an  estimated 
60,000  men.  Dr.  Rhee  has  already  indicat^  that  one  of 
his  first  acts,  as  President  of  all  Korea,  will  be  to  call  upon 
the  northern  army  to  place  itself  under  his  command. 

In  meeting  these  dangers,  I>r.  Rhee  will  need  all  the 
skill  acquired  in  his  life-long  fight  for  Korean  indepen¬ 
dence.  In  1895  he  assumed  leadership  of  the  reform  forces 
that  sought  to  introduce  western  democracy  into  the  old 
Korean  monarchy.  For  that  effort.  Dr.  Rhee  spent  seven 
years  (1897-1904)  in  prison.  After  winning  his  A.B.  degree 
from  George  Washington  University,  his  M.A.  from 
Harvard,  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Princeton,  Dr.  Rhee  con¬ 
tinued  the  struggle  that  finally  culminated  in  the  May  10th 
election. 

As  a  statesman  who  has  gained  his  education  and 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Rhee  has 
announced  the  following  platform  as  a  means  of  achieving 
the  reunification  and  prosperous  development  of  Korea; 
(1)  to  institute  a  programme  of  liberalised  democracy, 
based  on  universal  adult  suffrage  and  nationalisation  of 
expropriated  Japanese  indust^  and  communication 
facilities  for  the  tenefit  of  all  the  people;  and  (2)  to  request 
the  maintenance  of  a  token  force  American  troops  in 
Korea  until  the  Soviet-occupied  area  should  be  reunited 
with  the  South,  in  accordance  with  the  United  Nations  vote. 

The  tasks  confronting  the  new  government  are 

Staggering: 

1.  To  reclaim  control  over  North  Korea. 

2.  To  build  a  defence  force  adequate  to  offset  the 
conscript  army  of  250,000  men  built  up  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime  in  North  Korea. 


3.  Te  rehabilitate  the  economy  of  the  country, 
which  has  tragically  deteriorated  during  the  past  three 
years  of  stalemate. 

4.  To  check  the  inflation  which  has  multiplied 
paper  Won  from  eight  billions  in  1945  to  over  30  billions 
to-day. 

5.  To  develop  a  programme  to  enhance  the 
welfare  of  Korea’s  thirty  million  people,  some  70  per 
cent,  of  whom  are  farmers. 


6.  To  increase  educational,  medical,  and  socal 
welfare  facilities,  all  of  which  have  fallen  far  below 
adequate  levels. 

7.  To  secure  effective  American  support  agnitim 
the  enormous  pressure  from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  seeki 
now,  as  it  has  for  75  years,  to  gain  control  of  Korea’i 

ten  excellent  ocean  ports  and  extensive  mineral  and 
hydro-electric  resources. 


THE  JAPANESE  LANGUAGE 

by  D.  C.  Mason 


The  origins  of  the  Japanese  language,  as  of  the 
Japanese  race  itself,  are  shrouded  in  mystery.  The 
early  theory,  held  by  missionaries,  that  it  was  invented 
by  the  devil  to  obstruct  the  propagation  of  the  scriptures, 
has  been  discredited  but  not  superseded.  Efforts  to  trace 
a  connection  between  Japanese  and  any  other  language 

have  so  far  been  fruitless.  Japanese  has  acquired  certain 

common  elements  with  Chinese,  but  fundamentally  the  two 

languages  are  entirely  distinct. 

The  Japanese  first  came  into  cultural  contact  with  the 

Chinese  about  fifteen  hundred  years  ago;  and  from  that 
time  onwards  their  language  was,  for  better  or  for  worse, 

subject  to  Chinese  influence.  Not  only  did  they  hereby 
acquire  the  gentle  art  of  writing;  they  also  enriched  their 
vocabulary  enormously  by  borrowing  and  assimilating 

Chinese  words.  But  while  the  possession  of  a  script  and 
the  achievement  of  a  wider  and  more  varied  vocabulary 

are  of  undisputed  value  in  themselves,  it  is.  perhaps,  un¬ 
fortunate  that  Japan’s  geographical  position  should  have 
appointed  the  Chinese  to  confer  on  her  these  benefits.  For 

the  Chinese  script  is  singularly  ill-suited  to  the  Japanese 
language;  and  the  combination  of  the  two  has  produced 

an  uncomfortable  hybrid  which  for  complexity,  ambiguity 
and  sheer  clumsiness  must  be  unrivalled  the  world  over. 

The  Chinese  script  was  originally  a  method  of  picture¬ 
writing.  Whereas  in  an  alphabet  each  letter  stands  for  a 

particular  sound,  in  Chinese  each  character  represents 
either  a  concrete  thing  or  an  abstract  idea.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  an  almost  indefinite  number  of  characters,  in  contrast 
with  the  twenty  or  thirty  letters  of  European  alphabets. 
And  since  whatever  pictorial  significance  these  characters 
originally  possessed  has  in  most  cases  disappeared  com¬ 
pletely.  it  is  now  impossible  to  recognise  the  meaning  of  a 
character  simply  by  looking  at  it — you  have  to  learn  each 
separate  character  by  heart  if  you  are  to  save  yourself  the 
trouble  of  looking  it  up  in  a  dictionary  every  time  you 
meet  it. 

Unfortunately,  in  adapting  this  script  to  their  own 
needs,  the  Japanese  have  made  it  even  more  complex  and 
unwieldly  than  it  was  to  begin  with.  In  Japanese  there  are 
usually  at  least  two  ways  of  pronouncing  a  given  character; 


there  may.  in  fact,  be  several  readings,  but  they  fall  into 
two  main  classes  known  as  the  Kun  reading  and  the  On 
reading. 

The  Kun  of  a  character  is  the  Japanese  word  which  ii 
normaDy  associated  with  it.  It  is  not  a  phonetic  equivalnt 
in  the  strict  sense;  it  might  more  correctly  be  descirbed  at 

the  Japanese  translation  of  the  Chinese  character.  Ai 

ima^ary  parallel  may  be  drawn  by  considering  that  if  the 

British  Isles  had  happened  to  be  situated  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  and  the  English  people  had  come  into  contact 

with  the  Chinese  before  they  had  learned  to  read  and  wiil^ 
they  might  now  be  writing  the  word  “  man,”  for  instance, 

not  by  spelling  it  out  letter  by  letter  as  it  is  pronounced 
but  by  drawing  a  rather  crude  representation  of  a  bodj 
with  two  legs.  The  Chinese  would  pronoimce  it  one  way, 

we  should  pronounce  it  another  way,  but  the  characta 

itself  would  mean  the  same  in  both  languages.  (For  that 

reason  it  is  actually  possible  for  a  Chinese  and  a  Japaoete, 
neither  knowing  each  other’s  language,  to  carry  on  the  bare 
essentials  of  conversation  with  pencil  rmd  paper.)  And.  to 
continue  the  analogy,  we  should  use  precisely  the  s 

character  for  the  word  “person”  also.  A  Chi 

character  as  us«d  by  the  Japanese  may  have  several  K 

— different  words  with  the  same  or  similar  meaning 
different  parts  of  speech  relating  to  the  same  idea.  It  c 

not  Stand  for  a  sound,  nor  even  for  a  word;  it  stands 

an  abstract  idea  which  may  be  represented  in  the  spoioii 

language  by  a  number  of  different  words.  Any  Japanea 
word  relating  to  that  idea  may  be  tegarded  as  a  possi" 
Kun  reading,  though  in  actual  practice  two  or  three  wo 
alone  generally  become  associated  with  a  single  charam 

The  On  of  a  character  is  the  original  Chinese  pro¬ 
nunciation — modified  through  centuries  of  Japanese 
pronunciation.  It  is  generally  monosyllabic,  and  is  a 
used  in  words  of  Chinese  origin.  Of  these  there  is  an  a 
ceedingly  great  number.  If  you  open  a  Japanese  dictionif 
you  will  find  many  more  words  of  Chinese  origin  than  pu 
Japanese  words,  just  as  an  English  dictionary  contains 
large  proportion  of  words  of  Latin  origin  as  distinct  f" 
pure  Anglo-Saxon  words.  In  both  cases  the  latter 
generally  concrete  nouns  and  the  commoner  verbs 
adjectives,  whereas  words  expressing  abstract  ideas 
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tiling  a  more  advanced  state  of  intellectual  develop- 

are  mostly  drawn  from  the  classical  source. 

Unlike  Chinese,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  im- 
jgflected  monosyllables.  Japanese  possesses  a  somewhat 
(dnplex  grammatical  system.  Verbs  and  adjectives  make 
use  of  numerous  inflectional  endings  to  express  different 

lanes  and  moods — this  is  especially  true  of  literary 
JiMcse — and  the  position  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
itiljecuves  are  really  verbs,  while  verbs  can  be  used  as 

^jectives!  Furthermore,  different  forms  of  speech  are 

jeccssary  to  expr^  varying  degrees  of  politeness  as 

^uired  by  the  social  status  of  the  speaker  compai^  with 
|that  of  the  person  addressed.  Some  sort  of  phonetic  script 
nas  found  necessary  to  express  on  paper  these  grammatic^ 

Urd-endings,  and  to  supply  this  need  the  Japanese 
Jnvaited  the  Kana  syllabary.  This  consists  of  forty-eight 
peters,  derived  from  Chinese  characters  but  greatly  simpli- 
ped;  five  of  them  represent  the  five  vowels,  one  is  used  for 
at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  the  rest  each  stand  for  a 
IcoDsonant  followed  by  a  vowel 


rite,' 

nee, 

cot 

ody 

vay, 

icta' 

thiti 

lese, 

tSUCj 

i.to| 

nest] 

^iial 

kUlH 


Let  us  pick  one  character  at  random  as  a  practical 
illDstration  this.  A  oeitain  character  stands  fen-  the 
ibstract  idea  of  speech.  (It  is  written’.  The  left  half  by 

tadt  means  “  word.”  The  right  half  means  “  tongue.”) 

,  ‘  Tlie  On  is  WA,  and  the  Kun  is  hanashi.  The  On  is  used 

^  b  sacb  compound  words  of*  Chinese  origin  as  KAIWA 
^  [written’),  which  means  “  conversation.”  and  of  which  the 
syllable  is  the  On  of  the  first  character.  Many  words 

piiginating  from  Chinese  are,  like  this  one,  a  combination 
^  two  or  more  0ns.  Hanashi  is  a  pure  Japanese  noun 

[oeaiung  “  talk,  story  with  it  is  connect^  the  verb 
htmasu — “  to  speak.”  In  writing  the  character  itself  is  used 
for  the  root  of  the'word.  hana-,  while  the  final  syllable,  -shi 

jor  ^su  as  the  case  may  be,  is  spelt  in  Kana.  The  polite 
lotm  of  the  past  tense—'*  spoke  is  hanashimashita.  (In 

Vript  this  is  written'.)  The  character  stands  for  hana-,  the 
pot  of  the  verb,  and  the  remaining  four  symbols  represent 
syllables  -shi-ma-shi-ta  in  the  Kana  syllabary.  It  wiU 

]be  noticed  that  the  Kana  symbols  are  much  less  elaborate 
Jan  either  of  the  Chinese  characters  illustrated  here;  they 

in  fact,  greatly  simplified  forms  of  certain  CUnese 
cters  whose  Chis  are  SHI.  MA  and'  TA  respectively. 

Normally  Japanese  writing  consists  of  a  fairly  even 

^  ihtDre  of  (Chinese  characters  and  Kana.  It  is  actually 
!iw  KMible  to  speU  everything  out  in  Kana.  But  no  purely 
0™  toietic  script  can  ever  be  completely  adequate,  owing 
cl®'  10  the  vast  number  of  htmionyim  in  Japanese.  Every 
jmguage  possesses  a  certain  number  of  these;  this  language 
pro-  [lottesses  diem  in  supernormal  abundance.  Japanese 
nm  ipeech  is  subject  to  many  phonetic  limitations.  The 
wayi  bptnese  are  unable  to  pronounce  two  consonant  soimds 
1  ex-  ogether  without  a  vowel  intervening;  and  the  number  of ' 
ratj  ^  sounds  and  consonant  sounds  which  they  make  use 
pun  f  is  (XMnparatively  small.  F(V  that  reason  many  words 
ns  I  riach  in  d^hinese  are  pronounced  differently  are  by  the 
froa  iqnnese  pronounced  aUke.  Looking  through  a  character 
an  i^onary  you  will  find  scores  of  totaUy  different  characters 
i  possessing  the  same  On.  You  cannot  distinguish  them 
anc 


by  sound;  you  can  understand  their  meaning  only  by 
looking  at  them.  For  this  reason  phonetic  values  by  them¬ 
selves  are  inadequate  to  express  the  meaning  without 
ambiguity.  Difficulty  rarely  arises  in  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion.  as  you  tend  to  use  a  simple  vocabulary  with  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  pure  Japanese  words.  Even  then  it  is 
occasionally  necksary  to  “  draw  ”  a  character  in  the  air 
with  the  finger  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  clear.  In 
writing,  the  problem  is  more  acute.  The  more  complex 
the  ideas  which  the  writer  is  expressing,  or  the  more 

“  htcrary  ”  he  is  trying  to  be,  the  more  he  will  use  words  of 
Qiinese  origin  for  which  he  has  to  depend  on  Oiinese 

characters. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  from  the  foregoing  that  in 

Japanese  there  are  as  many  characters  as  there  are  words. 
Many  of  the  less  common  words  are  made  up  of  two  or 
more  frequently  used  characters.  To  read  a  newspaper  or 
a  work  of  light  fiction  without  having  continual  recourse 
to  a  character  dictionary  requires  a  knowledge  of  some 
three  or  four  thousand  characters.  A  person  with  any 
pretensions  to  scholarship  would,  however,  know  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  that  munber.  With  Japanese  there  are 
degrees  of  literacy.  In  the  case  of  a  European  language, 
either  a  person  can  read  and  write,  or  he  can  not.  But 
while  every  Japanese  knows  the  Kana  syllabary,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  characters  at  his  command  depends  entirely  on  the 
standard  of  his  education.  If  when  writing  he  does  not 

know  the  character  for  a  word,  he  can  always  spell  it  out 
in  Kana;  if  on  the  other  hand  his  knowledge  of  characters 

is  extensive  he  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  demonstrating 

the  fact! 

For  the  benefit  of  their  weaker  brethren,  the  kindly 
editors  of  newspapers  and  magazines  frequently  insert 

the  Kana  (phonetic  reading  of  a  character  in  very  small 

print  by  the  side.  And  as  journalists  love  to  display  their 

superior  scholarship  by  using  an  impressively* if  unneces¬ 
sarily  high  proportion  of  Chinese  characters,  there  is  often 
an  almost  unbroken  “  phonetic  cmnmentary  ”  running 

down  the  right-hand  side  of  the  text  itself  (which  is  read 
vertically,  and  from  right  to  left).  This  duplicate  text  is 

called  Furigana. 

Whatever  comments  an  Englishman  is  traipted  to  pass 

on  the  adequacy  of  a  script  which  requires  a  subsidiary 

script  to  explain  it.  he  must  at  the  same  time  recognise  that 
to  alter  the  script  at  this  stage  would  involve  altering  the 
language  itself.  The  Japanese  language,  having  once  taken 
this  line  of  development,  cannot  turn  back.  And  those 
whose  misfortune  it  is  to  have  to  learn  it  must  accept  this 
fact  with  its  accompanying  inconveniences,  and  be  content 
to  echo  in  their  minds  the  sardonic  statement  of  an  eminent 
authority  on  Japanese,  that  as  a  practical  medium  of 
expression  the  Japanese  language  is  without  inferior. 


Q  ^  i  ^  L  Ic- 


TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT 


our  Correspondertt  in  Japan  —  John  Murdoch 


SOVIET  AGENTS 


manent  Peace.  Mr.  Clark  announced  that  Japanese  dd^ 
gates  will  be  invited  to  the  convention.  This  will  be  diej 
first  time  since  the  end  of  World  War  n  that  Japan  hu 


SOME  Japanese  sources  believe  that  Russia  is 
smuggling  Mongolians  and  other  Oriental  agents 
into  Japan  to  gauge  American  military  activities. 
According  to  information  trickling  into  the  Japanese 
Government’s  Liaison  and  Co-ordination  Office.  Soviet 
spies  have  been  landed  on  Hokkaido.  Japan’s  most 
northern  main  island,  from  nearby  Russian-occupied 
Kunashiri.  main  island  in  the  Kuriles.  The  agents  are 
alleged  to  have  forged  ration  cards  and  other  spurious^ 
documents.  At  least  two  Soviet  lieutenant-generals  are 
stationed  on  Kunashiri  where  an  old  Japanese  airport  has 
been  enlarged. 


had  a  say  in  the  affairs  of  an  international  society. 


INDIANS  VISIT  JAPAN 

Chaman  jLal,  noted  Indian  journalist,  on  a  visit  to 
gain  knowledge  about  post-war  Japan,  was  guest  of  hoaou 
at  a  tea  party  given  at  the  Kobe  home  of  B.  D.  Bhagtt 


About  25  other  Indians,  including  S.  B.  Mehta,  who  came 
to  Japan  in  1902.  and  who  is  perhaps  oldest  Indian  natio¬ 
nal  resident  in  Japan,  also  attended. 

Hindustani  was  spoken  along  with  English  at  the 
partv.  and  the  view  was  expressed  &at  these  two  languages 


PRIESTS  FORM  UNION 

Religion  is  not  without  its  labour  troubles  in  Japan  these 
days.  Over  hundred  devout  Shinto  priests  of  the  Ise  Grand 
^irine  recently  formed  a  trade  union  and  demanded 
higher  remuneration  for  their  prayers  and  ministrations. 
The  dispute,  as  the  trade  journalists  say.  was  amicably 
settled  following  talks  between  representatives  of  the 
Shintoists’  union  and  management  concomed.  A  com¬ 
promise  plan — SO  per  cent,  of  present  pay.  including  family 
allowances — was  mutually  agreed  upon  and  signed. 


would  continue  to  be  used  side  by  side  with  the  proving 
languages  of  India  and  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Lai  told  me  that  some  Indians  rodent  in  Japin 
seemed  apprehoisive  that  the  English  literature  so  om 
to  them  would  disappear  from  India.  ■  Of  that  there  is 
little  fear;  in  point  of  fact  there  is  evidence  from  man; 
sources  that  English  is  being  more  and  more  encouraged 
among  Indians  for  the  promotion  of  international  amity. 


S.C.A.P.  is  to  be  congratulated  in  sending  a  Japanese  trade 
mission  to  India.  wMch  as  a  nation  now  stands  for  co¬ 
operation  with  other  countries  anxious  to  cement  closet 
commercial  and  cultural  relations. 


in  his  two  curio  shops  in  Tokyo,  where  he  has  been  finding  htg  him  night  and  day.  he  told  the  police,  and  he  could 
eager  buyers  for  his  little  family  treasures,  has  he  been  stand  the  torment  no  longer.  He  claimed  that  the  ghost 
able  to  live  moderately.  His  means,  however,  enable  him  of  the  deceased  was  so  ferocious  that  it  even  tried  to  choke 
to  maintain  all  12  members  of  his  former  household,  whom  him  during  his  sleep,  and  he  was  now  afraid  to  rest, 
he  employs  in  his  shops. 


TEXTILE  BOYCOTT? 
Coincidental  almost  with  the  publication  in 


FIRST  OUTSIDE  VOTE 

With  the  visit  to  Japan  of  Mr.  Edward  T.  Clark,  an 
official  of  the  World  Movement  for  World  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  Japan  will  have 
a  triple  vote  at  the  movement’s  annual  convention  at 
Luxemburg  in  September.  After  conferring  with  a 
Japanese  organisation  known  as  the  Institute  for  Per- 


Eastern  World  of  the  new  plan  to  aid  the  Japanese  textiie 
industry.  Hong  Kong  textUe  intoests  asked  the  ChiiXM 


Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Singapore  Chinese  Textiki 
and  Sundries  Importers’  Union  to  boycott  all  Japanesi 
manufactured  tex^s  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  a  threit 
to  the  textile  trades  of  China  and  Britain.  The  Hong  Kong 


combine  averred  that  Occupied  Japan  was  turning  out 
dteap  textiles  whereas  the  Chinese  industry  had  to  cope 
with  soaring  costs.  Chinese  leaders  have  described  the 
(goading  of  a  heavy  influx  of  Japanese  textiles  into  south¬ 
east  Asia  as  a  Japanese  trick  to  redominate  the  Far  East 
mide  field,  and  have  warned  that  “  (mly  a  firm  policy  can 
protect  Chinese  interests  and  thwart  any  attempt  by  U.S.A. 
to  build  up  Japan  to  the  detriment  of  other  nations.” 


CURRENCY  AGREEMENT 

Agreement  on  an  overall  currency  plan  to  place  both 
private  and  Government  trade  between  Japan  and  sterling 
areas  on  a  cash  sterling  basis,  announced  by  General 
MacArthur.  is  Ukely  to  facilitate  and  greatly  expand  trade 
in  the  Far  East.  The  new  arrangement  supersedes  the 
interim  sterling  agreement,  adopted  last  November,  which 
applied  to  private  trade  only,  and  is  intended  to  provide 
a  currency  basis  for  overall  trade  between  Japan  and 
aterling  areas.  Initial  participants  are  Britain  and  her 
colonies  (excluding  Hong  Kong).  Australia.  Burma.  Eire. 
Faroe  Islands.  Iceland.  Iraq.  New  Zealsmd.  Pakistan, 
South  Africa,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  sheikdoms. 

The  agreement  applies  to  all  trade  between  Japan 
and  these  sterling  countries  except  for  those  transactions 
iavolving  cotton  textiles  manufactured  from  raw  cotton 
from  America.  Cotton  textiles  will  continue  to  be  made 
available  for  payment  in  dollars,  acceptable  foreign  ex¬ 
change.  or  g(^s.  or  any  combination  thereof  deemed 


advisable  by  S.C.A.P.  Sterling  acquired  by  S.C.A.P.  in 
excess  of  amounts  which  can  be  spent  in  the  near  future 
will  be  convertible  into  dollars  at  regular  half-yearly 
periods.  Mr.  Frank  Pickelle,  chief  of  S.C.A.P.’s  Foreign 
Trade  and  Commerce  Division,  points  out  that  this  agree¬ 
ment  is  in  line  with  continuing  efforts  to  re-establish 
normal  pre-war  trading  relationships,  since  Japan 
formerly  conducted  a  large  measure  of  its  total  volume  of 
trade  with  Asiatic  countries  where  trade  was  largely 
carried  on  in  sterling. 


FOREIGN  CAPITAL 

Foreign  capital  may  be  allowed  to  bolster  up  Japanese 
industry  even  before  the  peace  treaty  is  signed,  if  Washing¬ 
ton  approves  of  proposals  outlined  in  a  U.S.  departmental 
survey  entitled  “The  Position  and  Prospects  of  Foreign 
Investment.”  The  present  situation  in  Japan  is  somewlmt 
obscure  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  of  what  reparations 
will  be  demanded,  but — assuming  a  prompt  settlement  of 
that  problem — Japan  would  retain  sufficient  plant  and 
machffiery  for  the  production  of  the  goods  it  most  requires 
for  home  and  export  markets.  However,  as  the  report 
stresses,  most  Japanese  concerns  to-day  lack  the  money 
to  buy  raw  materials  to  replenish  losses  and,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  a  previous  issue,  foreign  private  commercial  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  now  been  permitted  by  S.C.A.P.  to  enter 
Japan  and  file  claims  for  the  restitution  of  pre-war  hold¬ 
ings  and  also  to  engage  in  export-import  trade. 


THE  TRIBESMEN  IN  KASHMIR 

hy  Noel  Cooke 


WHO  will  ultimately  possess  Kashmir — the  Indian 
Union.  Pakistan  or  t^  tribesmen  who  inhabit  the 
independent  territoty  north-west  of  the  river  Indus? 
No  solution  to  the  Kashmir  dispute  has  so  far  been  found: 
a  dispute  which  nearly  brought  the  new  Dominions  to  war. 
As  with  Palestine,  ffie  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  has  no  practical  plan  to  offer  and  no  force  to 
a  settlement.  Is  the  immediate  issue  between  the 
Indian  Union  and  Pakistan?  No.  Actually  it  is  a  three- 
cornered  dispute  with  the  Indian  Union  blaming  Pakistan 
for  the  misdeeds  of  the  Pathans  over  whom  the  Pakistan 
inthorities  have  little  or  no  control  even  though  they  are 
united  in  the  common  bond  of  Islam.  These  independent 
tribesmen  are  in  Kashmir.  Who  can  get  them  out? 

The  history  and  the  way  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
die  independent  tribal  territoi7  in  the  north-west  comer 
of  India  are  such  that  vertud  persuasion  makes  little 
■^nession  upon  their  minds.  Diplomacy  is  a  closed  book 
to  the  Pathans.  These  tribesmen  are  hardy,  fearless,  well 
■med  and  fanatical:  easily  whipped  into  aggression; 
hospitable  to  those  who  eat  their  salt  but  quarrelsome  and 
ever  ready  to  brmdc  out  from  their  barren  mountains  in 
which  they  have  been  confined  in  the  interests  of  peace  on 


the  plains  of  India  and  the  mountains  of  Kashmir. 

They  have  governed  themselves  according  to  their  own 
Islamic  laws  and  customs  and  have  closer  affinities  with 
their  Afghan  brethren  than  they  have  with  the  Muslims  of 
Pakistan.  The  men  of  the  tribal  tracts  have  ever  been  free 
of  law  as  the  west  knows  it.  To  the  Pathans  modem  forms 
of  government  are  an  interference  with  their  way  of  life, 
to  be  resisted  by  force. 

The  independent  tribesmen  inhabit  the  25,000  square 
miles  of  unadministered  territory  of  the  north-west:  l^uth 
and  North  Waziristan,  the  Kurram,  the  Khyber  and  the 
Malakand.  Only  five  districts  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province,  covering  13,400  square  miles,  were  directly 
administered  by  the  late  government  of  impartitioned 
India.  This  tribal  territory  lies  between  the  I^du-Kush 
range  on  the  north  and  Baluchistan  on  the  south:  between 
.  Kariunir  and  the  Punjab  on  the  east  and  the  Durand  line 
on  the  west — ^the  ofiknal  frontier  of  Afghanistan  delimited 
in  1893.  The  North-West  Frontier  has  always  been  an 
international  problem  and  the  marching  road  for  all  the 
invaders  of  India.  During  the  British  occupation  the  un¬ 
administered  tracts  constituted  a  no-man’s-land  between 
India  and  Afghanistan  and  much  of  the  crime  in  the  five 
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administered  districts  could  be  traced  to  the  infiltration  emotional  stress,  ordered  General  Gracey.  his  actiiif 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tribal  areas  and  the  countless  Commander-in>Chief,  to  counter  the  Indian  Union  m(n« 
border  raids.  To  influence,  let  alone  administer,  this  vast  in  flying  troops  to  Kashmir  by  sending  Pakistan  troon 
mountainous  country,  half  the  size  of  England,  a  well  from  Rawalpindi  to  recapture  Baramull^.  from  which  us 
financed,  organised  and  resolute  government  has  always  tribesmen  h^  been  driven;  occupy  Srinagar,  hold  its  ait 
been  required  and  strong  men — ^like  John  Nicholson  and  field  and  cut  the  Banihal  route  into  India.  By  thea, 
Herbert  Edwards — alone  kept  the  trib^men  in  check.  Kashmir  had  acceded  to  India,  and.  therefore,  the  sendii^ 
They  were  always  ready  to  break  out  and  loot  Northern  of  troops  would  have  been  an  act  of  war.  But  followin| 
India  and  their  independence  has  brought  them  in  constant  consultation  with  Field  Marshal  Auchinleck.  a  plan  of 
conflict  with  the  rulers  of  India  throughout  history.  Hence,  compromise  was  formulated  in  which  it  was  suggested  thn 
at  the  first  sign  of  weakness  foUowing  the  chaos  of  the  Indian  troops  and  the  tribesmen  should  mutually  with- 
partition,  the  Pathans  broke  their  shackles  and  ratered  draw,  and  a  referendum  be  taken  on  the  future  of  Kashmir. 
Kashmir.  That  the  invasion  of  Kashmir  was  the  result  of  pro- 

From  1294  until  1819.  when  the  Sikhs  took  over,  sure  brought  upon  the  tribesmen  by  their  co-religionists  o{ 
Kashmir  had  been  imder  Islamic  influence.  The  last  con-  Pakistan — and  not  a  tribal  raid  of  considerable  magnitu^ 
queror  was  Ahmed  Shah,  founder  of  the  Durani  Afghan  — seemed  to  be  set  off  by  the  fact  that  a  revolution  brcAe 
dynasty,  who  captured  I^lhi  in  1756  from  his  own  co-  out  in  November  in  far  off  Gilgit.  on  the  southern  slopes  o( 
religionists.  the  Hindu  Kush.  The  charge  of  Gilgit  Agency  was  handed 

In  August.  1947.  the  British  Crown’s  suzerainty  over  over  to  Kashmir  State  on  August  1st.  and  a  Hindu 
Kashmir  ceased.  Geographically  and  economically  Kash-  Governor  was  appointed.  His  ai^)^tment  was  opposed 
mir  had  become  dependent  on  the  West 'Punjab  and  all  by  the,  Muslim  inhabitants  of  Gilgit  and  Chilas  and 
three  roads  to  the  capital.  Srinagar,  led  out  of  that  territory,  mullahi  began  to  preach  a  holy  war.  The  rising  was 
In  addition.  76  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  Moham-  subdued  by  the  initiative  and  wise  leadership  of  two  Britia 
medans.  ruled  by  a  Dogra  Rajput  Maharaja  influenced  by  officers  attached  to  the  Gilgit  Scouts  and  further  trouble 
694.000  wealthy  high  caste  Hindus.  Ilie  Muslims  of  averted  in  an  area  where  Kashmir  had  a  common  border 
Pakistan  felt,  with  some  justification,  that  Kashmir  should  with  Russian  dominated  China.  This  in  itself  is  significant 
become  an  asset  of  the  new  Islamic  dominion.  But  when  for  the  cubs  of  the  Russian  bear  have  ever  been  a  danger 
the  trouble  began  it  was  not  Pakistan,  as  such,  that  was  the  in  the  barren  hills  of  North-West  India,  and.  according  to 
aggressor.  It  was  the  independent  tribesmen  who  took  old  standards  and  beliefs,  the  advance  of  the  tribes^ 
advantage  of  a  small  scale  rebellion  against  the  Kashmir  into  India  usually  heralded  a  storm  from  the  north-west 
Dogra  dynasty.  In  October  last,  the  Pathans  first  attacked  Many  who  know  the  border  fear  that  there  is  more  behind 
Muzafarabad.  at  a  point  where  the  Kashmir  border  the  present  troubles  in  Kashmir  than  the  overthrow  of  t 
marches  with  that  of  the  North-West  Frontier  district  of  minority  dynasty  or  the  territorial  ambition  of  eitha 
Hazara;  crossed  the  Jhelum  at  Dome!,  where  the  road  Pakistan  or  the  Indian  Union.  Only  after  a  very  1<^ 
leads  out  to  Abbottabad.  cut  communications  between  campaign,  requiring  more  troops  than  the  Indian  Unkn 
Srinagar  and  Rawalpindi — a  hostile  act  against  Pakistan —  can  spare,  could  the  invaders  be  driven  back  into  tribil 
sacked  Baramullah,  one  of  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  territory.  There  is  little  hope  of  Pakistan  and  the  Indian 
Vale  and  fought  their  way  to  within  eighteen  miles  of  Union  agreeing  on  a  joint  effort  in  this  direction  and  fiK 
Srinagar.  At  the  request  of  the  Maharaja,  airborne  troops  ties  of  religion  are  not  sufficiently  strong  for  the  Pakistan 
,from  the  Indian  Union  opposed  them  and  since  then  the  authorities  to  persuade  the  tribesmen  to  withdraw.  Yet 
relations  between  Pakistan  and  India  have  been  strained,  the  tribesmen  are  out  beyond  the  border;  their  amtntion 
By  the  end  of  October.  Pakistan  and  the  Indian  Union  has  been  realised  and  compared  with  their  barren  hills, 
were  on  the  brink  of  war;  for  Mr.  Jinnah.  under  great  Kashmir  is  a  garden  of  Eden. 


INDIAN  LABOUR  PSYCHOLOGY 

by  H.  G.  Reissner  (Bombay) 


UNLIKE  his  counterpart  in  Europe  or  America,  the  good,  as  soon  as  circumstances  compel  or  permit  If  a  caD 
average  Indian  workman  is  not  an  isolated  urbanised  comes  from  his  village,  for  instance  if  his  hut  requim 
proletarian  individual.  Though  he  may  be  employed  refitting  prior  to  the  break  of  the  monsoon,  no  otbet 
in  a  factory  in  an  industrial  city,  he  usually  retains  his  links  material  consideration,  be  it  loss  of  continuity  oi  service 
with  the  land  from  which  he  hails  and  the  joint  family  in  the  factory  or  the  like,  will  be  of  avail.  Conditions  d 
of  which  he  remains  a  member.  More  oftoi  than  not  will  factory  work,  however  materially  attractive,  will  induce 
his  close  relatives  stay  behind  in  the  village  while  he  leads  him  to  stick  to  his  job  only  so  long  as  he  actually  is,  or 
a  temporal^  life  of  a  bachelor 'down  town,  with  no  greater  feels  he  is,  in  need  of  ready  cash.  Better  pay  will  hardly 
urge  on  his  mind  than  to  go  back,  either  on  leave  or  for  have  him  spend  more  money  on  his  personid  housing,  food 


lad  cloth.  He  will  either  save  it  up  or  at  once  remit  it 
Iffme  for  eventual  re-mvestment  in  his  family's  village 
holding;  or  in  the  alternative  he  may  indulge  in  drinking, 
jynhling  or  visits  to  red  light  districts.  As  he  usually  is 
too  tired  to  pret)are  his  own  food,  he  will  either  patronise 
jfll  restaurants  whose  catering  is  none  too  nourishing 
these  days  on  account  of  the  cdJing  put  on  prices,  jot  he 
will  entirely  forego  regular  meals,  with  consequent  tem¬ 
porary  or  {^rmanent  damage  to  his  health.  With  his  mind 
back  on  his  village,  he  rarely  looks  upon  his  job  in  the 
hctory  as  a  “  calling.”  ^  sense  of  pride  in  his 
performance  and  output  is  very  little  developed.  His 
ambition  is  not  so  much  after  advancement  and  promotion. 
Therefore,  the  jobs  of  foremen  and  shift  supervisors  tend 
to  go  to  members  of  the  smaller,  fully  urbanised  com- 
nmnities,  like  the  Anglo-Indians.  Parsecs  or  Jews. 

Foreign  employers  of  Indian  labour  have  made  the 
aperience  that  increase  of  wages  beyond  a  certain  medium 
win  normally  lead  up  to  increased  absenteeism.  The 
opectation  of  annual  leave,  with  or  without  pay.  in  India 
will  be  in  excess  of  what  is  considered  as  conducive  to  the 
■aiatenance  of  health  in  Europe  or  North  America.  Out¬ 
door  sport  facilities  for  workmen,  desirable  though  they 
may  be  from  a  long  range  point  of  vietv,  won’t  change  the 

Iwoder’s  outlook  on  eitha  city  life  in  general  or  employer- 
emjrfoyee  relations  in  particular. 

Compreh«isive  feeding  and.  better  still,  housing 
jchnnes  on  the  employer’s  account  would  be  a  desideratum. 
Usfortunately,  in  the  traditional  mill  areas  of  such  places 
Bombay  or  Calcutta,  congestion  and  prices  d!  land 
tender  the  cost  of  such  schemes  prohibitive.  However, 
some  modem  industrial  units  like  Tatanagar  (Iron  and 
SteeO  and  Batanagar  (Shoes)  were,  from  the  very  beginning, 
phnned  as  self  contained  communities  with  residential 
foarters,  schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  constmcted  round  the 
kctories  and  offices.  Other  firms  like  Godrej  Soap  begin 
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to  follow  suit  while  purchasing  plots  in  suburban  areas 
large  enough  to  accommodate  workmen’s  families  side  by 
side  with  the  productive  plant 

The  present  writer  h^  had  the  good  fortune  of  visiting 
factories  started  in  the  very  heart  of  the  jungle  by  far¬ 
sighted  employers.  Labour  in  such  places  was.  on  the 
whole,  more  contented  than  in  the  big  cities.  After  the 
shift’s  end  they  were  able  to  repair  to  their  families.  Food 
was  more  plmtiful  and  home  grown,  in  other  words  more 
readily  acceptable  than  the  imported  wheat  and  rice  which 
the  rationing  authorities  in  the  cities  can  procure.  Even 
members  of  backward  hill  tribes  proved  highly  adaptable 
to  the  rhythm  and  requirements  of  modem  industrial  work. 
Western  experiences  repeated  themselves  in  that  women 
turned  out  to  be  more  easily  qualified  for.  delicate 
operations.  There  were,  of  course,  periods  of  slackness 
in  attendance  coinciding  with  the  time  when  the  fields 
required  additional  attention;  but  such  breaks  were  largely 
foreseeable.  The  only  regrettable  hitch,  then,  was  an 
excessive  percentage  of  absenteeism  on  the  day  following 
pay  day,  due  to  many  workers  having  got  drunk  the  night 
before. 

Similar  observations  ought  to  lead  unbiased  examiners 
to  review  Europe-  or  U.S.A.-grown  notions  on  how  to  keep 
Indian  Labour  “reasonably  happy.”  The  various  Indian 
Provincial  Governments  seem  to  have  a  good  case  for 
gradually  enforcing  Prohibition.  The  Indian  Central  as 
well  as  the  several  Provincial  Governments  will  be  well 
advised,  when  chalking  out  their  industrial  expansion  pro¬ 
grammes.  to  bear  in  mind  as  far  as  technic^y  possible, 
ffie  late  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  plea  for  the  establishment  of 
secondary  industries  in  village  communities. 

The  problem  of  political  organisation  of  labour  has 
likewise  b«gun  to  influence  the  mind  of  the  Indian  work¬ 
man;  but  an  analysis  of  this  factor  must  be  reserved  for 
separate  study. 


HISTORICAL  HYDERABAD 


by  Lt.-Col  D.  MacD.  Fife  (Ranikhet,  India) 


The  State  of  Hyderabad  is  full  of  history.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  places  that  can  offer  such  scope  for 
the  historian,  archaeologist,  or  ordinary  sightseer 
who  is  interested  in  these  subjects.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
d  past  history,  for  this  is  a  medieval  kingdom  that  has 
lieen  convert^  into  a  modem  State,  with  University, 
Colleges,  Schools,  Hospitals.  Air  and  Broadcasting 
Sendees.  Irrigation  Works,  Industries,  and  many  fine  new 
boildmgs. 

Muslims  have  now  ruled  in  Hyderabad  for  over  600 

Eirs.  In  1318,  (Jutb-ud-din  Mubarak  Shah  captured 
olatabad  Fort,  the  stronghold  of  the  ruling  Yadava 
kmily,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Rajas  of  Deogir.  Other 
hown  Hindu  Kings  of  the  Deccan  before  the  Moslem 
iooquest  were  the  Warangal  Kings,  of  whom  Pratapamdra 
I  was  the  last;  the  Rashtrakutas;  and  the  Chalukyan 
Lings  whose  dynasty  ended  in  the  8th  century. 


It  is  from  the  Ajanta  and  Ellora  Caves  that  we  can 
learn  somthing  about  the  very  early  history.  Ajanta 
represents  every  stage  of  Buddhist  architecture,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  from  the  first  century  B.C.,  to  the  seventh 
A.D.  Ellora  contains  the  work  of  Buddhists,  Brahmans' 
and  Jains  varying  in  age  from  the  third  to  the  ninth 
century  A.D. 

Daulatabad  was  the  scene  of  another  change  in  1347, 
when  the  inhabitants  rebelled,  and  overthrew  the  power 
of  Delhi.  Ala-ud-Din  Hassan  Gengoh  Mahmani  was 
made  King,  and  founded  the  Bahmani  dynasty.  Ahmed 
Shah  the  ninth  Bahmani  King,  built  his  capital  city  at 
Bidar,  a  fine  site  on  a  high  plateau  2,3(X)  feet  above  sea 
level.  It  was  the  site  of  an  anciept  Hindu  city,  identified 
as  the  “  Vidharba  ”  of  Sanscrit  literature.  Bidar  remained 
the  centre  of  Moslem  power  for  centuries;  but  it  was  its 
very  existence  as  a  fortified  town  that  challenged  the 
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supremacy  of  the  Delhi  Raj.  and  brought  about  the  end 
the  Bahmani  dynasty.  Bidar  contains  the  tombs  of 
fifteen  Kings,  but  that  of  its  founder  is  the  most  beautiful. 

In  1656,  the  city  fell  to  Aurangzeb,  and  with  the 
capture  of  Golconda  Fort,  after  an  eight  months  seige, 
the  Moghal  Emperor  gained  sui^remacy  over  the  Deccan. 

The  Bibi-ka-muqbara  at  Aurangabad  is  the  most 
striking  building  erected  by  Aurangzeb.  It  was  modelled 
pn  the  Taj  Mahal,  and  was  built  between  1650  and  1657 
as  the  mausoleum  for  Aurangzeb’s  wife,  Rabia  Durani.  It 
is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  actual 
tomb  is  surrounded  by  an  exquisitely-carved  white  marble 
octagonal  screen.  Unlike  the  Taj,  however,  the  central 
dome  is  of  white  stone,  while  the  smaller  domes  are  only 
faced  with  marble. 

It  was  Asaf  Jah  who  founded  the  Asaf  Jahi  dynasty, 
of  which  the  present  Nizam  is  the  seventh  lineal  descend¬ 
ant.  A  distinguished  general  of  Emperor  Aurangzeb,  he 
was  made  Viceroy  of  the  Deccan  in  1713,  with  the  title 
Nizam-ul-Mulk.  When  chaos  and  disturbances  followed 
the  disruption  of  the  Moghal  Empire,  Asaf  Jah  established 
himself  as  the  independent  King  of  the  Deccan.  But  after 
his  death  there  was  a  succession  dispute  in  which  his  son 
Nasir  Jung  and  grandson  Musaffer  Jung  were  both  killed, 
while  another  son.  Salabat  Jung  was  dethroned  by  the 
nobles.  Nizam  Ali  Khan,  the  fourth  son,  was  now  pro¬ 
claimed  ruler  by  the  British  (East  India  Company)  and  an 
alliance  was  concluded  under  which  the  Niiam  was  to  be 
given  troops  in  time  of  war.  and  in  return  for  which  the 
Northern  Circars  were  ceded  to  the  British.  This  alliance 
stood  the  test  of  wars  with  Tippu,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  who 
was  finally  defeated  in  1799,  and  with  the  Mahiatta  Power 
which  was  overthrown  in  1818. 

During  the  rule  of  Nawab  Nasir-ud-Dowlah  a  new 
treaty  .was  concluded  under  which  Berar,  Osmanabad  and 
Raichur  were  ceded  to  the  British,  while  the  Hyderabad 
Contingent  ceased  being  a  part  of  the  Nizam’s  army,  but 
became  an  auxiliary  force  kept  by  the  British  for  the 
Nizam’s  use. 

Afzal-ud-Dowlah,  son  of  Nasir,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  May,  1857,  a  critical  period  for  the  British.  The 
Nizam  had  no  love  for  anarchy,  and  assisted  them  in 
every  way.  In  recognition  of  these  services,  all  the  districts 
previously  ceded  were  restored  to  him.  An  exception  was 
Berar.  Which  was  retained  in  trust,  but  later  leased  and 
finally,  in  1936.  its  administration  was  handed  over  to  the 
Central  Provinces  Government. 

A  regency  was  necessary  from  1869  to  1884  until 
Afzal’s  son  Mir  Mahboob  Ali  Khan* came  of  age.  The 
Minister  during  this  regency  was  Sir  Salar  Jung,  known  as 
Salar  The  Great,  who  introduced  many  reforms,  and  laid 
the  foundations  pf  modem  administration.  Mir  Mahboob 
carried  on  these  reforms,  and  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects. 

The  present  Nizam.  Sir  Mir  Osman  Ali  Khan, 
ascended  ^  throne  in  1911.  Although  then  of  youthful 
age,  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  very  comprehensive  educa¬ 
tion.  Two  great  wars  have  come  in  his  reign,  and  as 
“  Faithful  Ally  of  the  British  Government  ”  he  contributed 
money,  men  and  arms.  Far-reaching  changes  have  taken 
place  in  education,  public  health,  rural  uf^.  irrigation 
and  agriculture,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  many  improve¬ 


ments  achieved.  The  Nizamsagar  Dam  and  Canals  which 
were  fini^ed  in  1933,  at  a  cost  of  Rs.426.79  lakhs,  (£3 
million)  irrigate  some  275,000  acres  of  land,  while  Ac 
Pocharam  Lake  and  Dam.  completed  in  1921,  providu 
water  for  a  36  mile  canal,  izrigating  the  land  of  41  villagei 
en  route.  Some  400  miles  of  main-line  railway  have  beta 
added,  and  the  control  oi  all  railways  has  b^n  a  State 
affair  since  1930. 

Constitutional  reforms  include  the  abolition  of 
personal  administration  by  the  Nizam,  and  the  introductioo 
of  an  Executive  Council  cemsisting  of  a  Prime  Ministo 
and  eleven  ministers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  drawn  from 
the  elected  block  of  the  Hyderabad  Legislative  AssemUy 
on  a  Hindu-Muslim  parjty  basis.  There  is  also  a  State 
Legislative  Assembly  wherein  the  elected  members  are  is 
a  majority. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Indian  Independence  Act, 
all  States  were  faced  with  a  difficult  position,  and  a  deciskm 
regarding  their  future  status  has  to  be  made.  A  number  of 
the  smaller  States  have  handed  themselves  over  to  the 
administration  of  their  adjoining  Provinces,  and  the  Rulen 
have  surrendered  power,  but  retain  titles  and  receive  i 
fixed  allowance  on  a  rational  basis.  Others  have  joined 
with  similar  States  in  forming  a  larger  single  unit,  such  u 
the  Rajastan,  Matsya,  etc.,  groups. 

But  Hyderabad,  with  a  population  greater  than  that 
of  Afghanistan  or  Egypt,  and  an  area  larger  than  the 
British  Isles,  is  in  a  different  category.  In  comj^arison  with 
(hose  States  that  are  now  forming  themselves  into  a  Iar|e 
single  unit,  it  may  be  said  that  Hyderabad  achieved  tto 
stage  many  centuries  ago. 


Oowernment  of  India 


AiH>licatk>iiB  are  invited  for  an  appointment  as 
Dii^or  of  the  proposed  E—tetn  Hii^icr  Technical 
InstttaHoii,  ■  India. 


Candidatea  should  be  eminent  technologists, 

preferably  engineers,  of  proved  organising  and 
adiTiinistrative  ability,  with  high  academic  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  internationally  recognised  research  record. 
Previous  experience  in  administration  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  high  grade  technological  institution  essential. 
Age  not  more  than  SO  years  on  1st  April,  1948. 
The  Director  will  be  required  to  undertake  the 
preliminary  work  of  establishing  the  institution  and 
its  subsequent  management. 

Contract  for  five  years. 

Pay  up  to  Rs.3,000  a  month  (£2,700  per  annum). 
Free  passages  for  Director  and  family.  Provident 
Fund. 


Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be 
obtained  on  request,  by  postcard,  quoting  No.  403.0. 
from  the  High  Commissionek  foe  Indu,  General 
Department,  Indu  House,  Aldwych,  LoNcxm, 
W.C.2. 


Last  date  for  receipt  of  completed  applications  20th 
August,  1948. 


leerini 


Ciovernment  of  India 


AppHcatioM  are  invited  for  the  appointments  of 
Heade  of  the  following  Departmenti  in  the  |m>posed 
rwtw  Higher' Techolonl  MMolloa^  near  CaloHtta. 

(a)  ArehMecture  and  Town  and  Regionid  Planning. 

(b)  CivyL  and  Saattnry  Engineering. 

(c)  Ble^oal  Engineering. 

(d>  ifeohaaka  Engineeifeg. 

(e)  ClMMttknl  EnghMeriag. 

(f)  deoktgy  and  Oeophysfcs. 

(g)  Maval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering. 

(h)  1*exti1e  Technology. 

Appoinleee  will  be  required  to  assist  in  planning  and 
layout  of  the  Institution,  pr^re  syllabus  for  under- 
gntdonte  and  poetgradulM  courses,  select  and  ordar 
equtoment,  assist  in  selection  and  training  of  other 
teachistg  sUff  and  develop  undergraduate  and  post¬ 
graduate  departments  of  the  Institution  when 
estnbUdied. 

QwnlHicnrtow.  For  (a) — ^F.R.I.BA.  or  eqilivaleot, 
wide  expcrianee  as  practising  architeot.  some 
experience  of  town  and  regional  pluming,  and  flve 
years  teaching  experieooe. 

For  (bX  (c),  (d),  (eX  (g)  and  (h) — 1st  class  Honours 

rlmcnwmim  sea  miKsm^d  talar  aaradta 


five  yenrs  tenefaini  M  inanition  of  Ufiivccsity  rank. 
Bxpsgrience  in  conducting  and  guiding  research  and 
organising  a  new  department  essentiidL 

For  (f) — 1st  class  Honours  degree,  and  preferably 
research  degree  equivalent  to  DJSc.  internationally 
recognised  researni  record.  Experience  of  geo¬ 
physical  prospecting,  and  of  conducting  and  guiding 
research.  Ten  years  teaching  experience  and 
experience  in  organising  new  department. 

Tenna  and  CondMone.  Contract  for  five  years  for 
posts  (aX  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  and  three  years  for  other 
posts.  One  year’s  probation.  Pay  scale  Rs.1,000  a 
month  rising  by  annuol  increment  of  Rs.50  a  month 
to  Rs.1,400  a  month  (£900  per  annum  rising  to 
£1,260  per  annum)  plus  expatriation  allowance  up 
to  Rs.500  a  month  (£4S0  per  annum)  and  Dearness 
Allowance.  Free  paaages  for  an  appointee,  wife, 
and  minor  children.  Provident  Fuad.  (Expatriation 
allowance,  and  passages  admissible  only  to  appoin- 
teeh  of  non-Asiatic  domicile). 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be 
obtahMd  on  request,  by  postcanl,  quoting  No.  396.0. 
from  the  High  CoxaaasioNn  pmi  India,  Ohsebal 
Dbpaktmbwt,  India  Housb,  Aldwych,  Lonxm, 
W.C.2. 

Last  date  for  receipt  of  a^lications  20th  August, 


laOTernmeut  of  India 

The  High  Cemmissioner  for  India  invites 
applications  for  the  appoimment  of  Power  House 
SoperhiteadcBt  in  the  Power  House  of  the  FertiMzer 
Factory,  SimM,  B8iar. 

Candidates  should  preferably  hold  an  Engineering 
Degree  followed  by  adequate  practical  training,  or 
alternatively  A.M.I.Mecb£.  or  A.MJ.BA.,  or 
equivaleat  American  or  Continental  qualifications. 
Iney  should  have  at  least  15  years’ ^wer  house 
operating  experience  in  a  responsible  position, 
including  at  least  five  years  in  senior  charge  of  a 
station  of  not  less  than  50,000  K.W.  installed 
capacity  operating  at  or  near  pressure  of  625  tbs. 
per  sq.  inch  and  temperature  of  825  deg.  F,  Age  not 
less  than  40  years. 

Appointment  on  contract  fw  period  not  exceeding 
five  years.  Pay  Rs.2,000  a  month  rising  by  annual 
increments  of  Rs.lOO  a  month  to  Rs.2,y)0  a  month 
(£1,800  to  £2,250  a  year)  phu  £30  a  month  Sterling 
Dearnesa  AUowanoe.  Free  medical  attention. 
Provident  Fund  Free  passages  for  appointee  and 
femfly  with  return  pamges  for  appointee  of  non- 
Overseas  Pay  for  ni^Krintee  of  non-Aslatie  domicile. 
Asiatic  domicile. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be 
obtained  on  request,  by  postcard  quoting  No.  333.0. 
from  the  High  Commissioner  for  India,  General 
Department,  IraxA  House,  Aldwych,  London, 
-  WjCJ. 

Last  date  for  receipt  of  applications  14th  August, 
1948. 


GATCirniiMiit  of  India 


AppHcations  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 

Isiiitout  Werfcs  Manager,  Prodncaou  (Sdeutiac 
Opttcal  InatmncalB)  ia  the  Ordaaacc  Factory, 
Dchra  Dbtt. 

Qmrilllcadoas:  Age  preferably  between  thirty  and 
thirty^ve  years.  At  least  five  years  apprentfeeship 
finn  of 


with  finn  of  repoto,  snbsequnt  practical  experience 
in  manufacture  and  assembly  of  latest  types  of 
optical  instruments.  Science  degree  or  equivalent 
and  experience  in  control  of  ubour  desirable. 
Contract  three  yean. 

Pay  according  to  qualifications,  etc.,  np  to  Rs.850 
^  month  (approximately  £765  per  year)  plus 
Dearnesa  Allowance.  Bonus  on  satisfactory  termina¬ 
tion  of  contract  Free  pasuge  to  and  from  India 
for  appointee  of  non  Asiatic  domteOe. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be 
obtained  on  request,  by  postcard,  quoting  No.  57 Jl. 
from  the  Hhhi  CdMMissiONER  for  India,  General 
Department,  Inna  Housb,  Aldwych,  London, 
W.C.1 


Last  date  for  receipt  of  comjrfeted  applications  6th 
August,  1948. 
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AIR  TRANSPORT  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 


by  J.  W.  S.  Brancker,  Manager^  Eastern  Division^  B.OA.C. 


Air  transport  in  the  Far  East  has  reached  a  very 
interesting  stage  of  development.  Up  to  the  recent 
war.  the  point  of  evolution  reached  by  civil  aircraft  as 
operated  by  the  commercial  air  lines  did  not  permit  of 
intensive  development  of  air  services  in  the  vast  spaces 
and  difficult  terrains  of  the  Far  East.  Roughly  spealcing, 
before  1939,  there  were  only  a  limited  number  of  “  trunk  ” 
services  operated  by  the  major  international  airlines  run¬ 
ning  through  to  the  Far  East,  with  a  certain  number  at 
local  “  spur  **  lines  or  feeder  services.  Now,  as  the  resuh 
of  technical  advances  during  the  war.  the  aircraft  have 
ffie  range  and  the  capacity,  the  airfields  have  been  built 
or  are  being  built,  and  the  navigation  aids  and  radio  faci¬ 
lities  have  been  brought  to  a  standard  which  has  made  a 
general  expansion  of  air  service  feasible  throughout  the 
whole  area,  especially  the  development  of  a  **  regional  ” 
pattern  in  addition  to  the  “  trunk  ”  and  “  feeder  ”  services. 

In  consequence,  we  shall  probably  see  very  active 
c(Hnpetition  in  the  Far  East  area  during  the  next  few 
year.  This  competition,  of  course,  will  be  restrained  and 
guided  by  the  co-operative  activities  of  I.A.T.A.  (the 
International  Air  Transport  Association,  which  is  the 
operators  own  assembly  for  ordering  their  affairs  on  a 
reasonable  basis)  and  to  some  extent  by  the  rejgulations 
imposed  by  Governments  through  I.C.A.O.  (the  Inter¬ 
national  Civil  Aviation  Organisation  to  y.N.O.),  but  the 
pressure  generated  wiff  probably  produce  some  marked 
changes  in  the  existing  Far  East  air  pattern. 

I  think  it  likely  that  U.K.  and  British  Cmnmonwealth 
operators  will  continue  to  hold  their  position  as  the  biggest 
suppliers  of  air  transport  for  the  Far  East,  both  in  trunk 
and  in  regional  and  local  services.  British  interests — using 
the  national  term  in  its  wider  sense — ^are  very  extensive  in 
Far  East  aviation,  both  on  their  own  and  in  alliance  with 
local  interests,  and  they  should  be  able  to  hold  the  position 
they  have  gained.  We  occasionally  forget  that  the  greatest 
pioneers  in  the  development  of  long  distance  air  transport 
have  been  the  men  from  the  British  family  of  nations,  and 
that  world  air  transport  virtually  followed  in  British  foot¬ 
steps  in  their  routes  to  the  East.  We  should  remember, 
also,  that  the  actual  manufacture  of  aircraft  is  by  no  means 
the  whole  story  in  civil  aviation:  a  temporary  pr^ominance 
of  foreign-built  aircraft  does  not  mean  the  occlusion  of 
traditional  British' skill  and  “know-how”  in  using  them. 

In  the  present  Far  East  air  pattern,  the  main  trunk 
route  operations  include  the  B.O.A.C.  flying-boat  services 
from  the  U.K.  through  India  and  Burma  to  Singapore,  the 
N.E.I.  and  Australia,  and  the  Austrlian  (Q.E.A.)  hmdplane 
services  to  U.K.  from  Australia  through  Singapore  and 
Pakistan.  In  addition  there  is  the  B.O.A.C.  Lancastrian 
freight  and  mail  service  through  to  Australia  on  the  Q.E A. 


route.  There  is  also  anotho*  B.O.A.C.  flying-boat  aervioi 
from  the  United  Kingdom  through  Pakistan.  India,  Bunni 
and  Siam  to  Hong  Kong  and  Japan.  Tht^  British  sod 
Australian  services  are  (m  a  partnership  basis  with  pooled 
revenues.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  termi^  (ff  the  B.OAC 
flying-boats  in  Japan  will  remain  long  at  Iwakuni.  whid 
is  us^  only  as  a  temporary  expedient  pending  the  prepaa> 
tion  of  a  marine  terminal  at  Yokoha^  or  elsewhere.  ^ 
British  air  services  (in  the  sense  of  U.K. — originating  tnid 
services)  are  to  serve  Shanghai,  as  is  at  present  contain 
plated,  they  can  reasonably  be  carried  out  by  flying-bostt 
too. 

# 

Hong  Kong  Airways,  a  company  formed  by  B.OAC 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  local  services  and  to  meet 
territorial  requtrements,  also  operate  regular  servicei 
between  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kong  ud 
Canton.  These  service  are  complementary  to  the  other 
regional  B.O.A.C.  flyiiig-boat  services  between  Hcmg  Kon| 
and  Singapore,  both  direct  and  via  Bangkok.  Considea* 
tion  is  being  given  to  expanding  these  flying-boat  servioa 
to  embrace  additional  important  centres.  Another  impor* 
tant  British  development  under  consideration  is  a  direct 
flying-boat  service  by  Q.E.A.  between  Australia  and  Honj 
Kong.  Cathay  Pacific,  started  by  mixed  American  and 
Australian  int««sts,  but  reemUy  acquired  by  Messa 
Butterfield  &  Swire  and  Australian  Natimal  Airways,  hat 
for  years  been  a  major  regional  op^ator  with  semi-regular 
services  linking  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Bangkok.  Rangooa 
and  Singapore,  and  less  frequent  charters  to  Sydney. 

A 'new  and  growing  British  factor  in  the  Far  ^ 
aviation  is  Malayan  Airways  which  provides  local  servktt 
in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  is  gradually  developin} 
regional  services,  such  as  its  existing  Singapore — Penang— 
Bangkok  service  and  its  route  to  British  North  BornM; 
there  is  considerable  scope  for  increased  services  radiatiof 
from  the  natural  centre  of  Singapore.  B.O.AC.  has  t 
small  capital  participation  in  Malayan  Airways  and  hat 
also  provided  technical  assistance. 

An  important  non-British  regional  operator  is  Philip¬ 
pine  Airlines  which  will  be  the  first  airline  in  thp  Far  Etf 
to  get  the  new  D.C.-6  aircraft;  it  has  plans  for  extensiw 
enlargements  of  its  routes.  At  present,  in  addition  to  iti 
internal  services  within  the  Philippines,  it  runs  frequently 
between  Manila  and  Hong  Kong,  with  a  connection  to 
Shanghai,  twice-weekly  across  the  Pacific  betwem  Mainh 
and  San  Francisco,  and  twice  monthly  from  Manila  t» 
Madrid. 

Of  more  remote  interest  to  the  Far  East  is  the  tri 
partite  British  enterprise  B.C.P.A.  (British  CommonweaW 
Pacific  Airlines),  formed  by  the  Governments  of  the  U.K. 
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Map  shows  the  main  “trunk”  air  routes  and  the  regional  services  connecting  all  territories  between  Calcutta 
and  California.  Local  internal  services  (e.;.,  inside  Chiiuk)  are  omitted.  Russian  routes  are  not  shown  for 

lack  of  definite  information. 


Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  operates  across  the  picture  in  the  Far  East  is  in  a  fluid  formative  state,  though,  I 
Pacific  between  Sydney  or  Auckland  and  Vancouver.  By  as  I  have  indicated,  my  own  belief  is  that  the  major  com. 
its  connections  at  Sydney  with  B.OA.C.  and  Q.E.A.  trunk  ponents  are  not  likely  to  change  substantially.  Nor  doci 
routes  to  London  and  at  Vancouver  with  T.C.A.’s  route  this  catalogue  give  any  indication  of  what  sort  of  traffic 
across  the  continent  to  Montreal,  with  trans-Atlantic  con-  is  carried  by  the  (^>erators,  either  in  density  or  in  kind. 

nations  from  Montreal  by  both  T.C.A.  and  B.O.A.C.  to 

London,  this  trans-Pacific  link  has  recently  completed  the  Generally  speaking,  there  is  not  quite  enough  of  the 
chain  of  a  British  “  round-the-world  ”  air  gir^e.  Pan  present  kind  of  traflBc  offering  in  the  Far  East  (cither 
American  has  also  lately  instituted  a  “  round-the-world  ”  passenger  or  freight)  to  justify  the  existing  and  projected 
service,  joining  their  trans-Pacific  with  their  trans-Atlantic  range  of  services.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  have  cm- 

routes  at  Calcutta.  Their  trans-Pacific  services  operate  phasised  the  likelihood  of  extremely  keen  competition. 
both  “  riorth-about  ”  via  Shanghai  and  Japan,  and  also  the  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  said  that  commerce  and 
more  northerly  route  via  Manila.  .  intercourse  in  the  area  have  yet  settled  down  to  what  ms; 

be  their  “  normal  **  post-war  pattern;  furthermore,  no  reslljr 
Northwest  Airlines  provide  frequent  schedules  ^tween  new  sources  of  traffic  have  yet  been  tapped.  Air  traffic 

the  U.S.A.  and  Japan,  with  extensions  to  Shanghai  and  may  grow  as  trade  settles  dojvn.  On  the  face  of  it,  them 
Manila.  is  potentially  a  vastly  greater  traffic  to  be  carried  by  air  in, 

from  and  to  the  Far  East  than  is  yet  offering  on  the  surface. 
One  of  the  major  regional  operators  who  may  soon  show  To  many  of  the  communities,  air  travel  or  air  freight  it 
signs  of  going  further  afield  is  China  National  Airways,  a  comparative  novelty,  though  it  is  very  noticeable  how 


Kong  and  Chungking,  and  later  between  Hong  Kong  and  have  taken  to  the  air.  One  of  the  perennial  problemi  io 
Burma  and  India  via  Kunming.  They  now  operate  civil  aviation  is  that  potential  air  traffic  does  not  normaly 
frequent  internal  services,  as  well  as  regular  schedules  exist  as  a  ccnnmercial  proposition  until  air  services  are 
betWjMD  Shanghai  and  Hong  Kmig,  aud  Hong  Kong  and  instituted;  the  supply  to  a  large  extent  creates  its  own 
Calcutta.  They  are  considering  the  introduction  of  further  demand,  but  the  ^fficulty  is  to  estimate  how  many  Services 
services  between  Shanghai  and  the  N.E.I.  (as  also  are  the  (and  what  type  of  services,  between  what  points  and  at 
Dutch)  and  between  Shanghai  and  Japan.  what  frequencies)  the  traffic  Which  they  will  create  is 

going  to  require.  To  provide  the  best  services  for  the 
community  and  to  get  the  best  results  themselves,  operators 
will  have  to  be  ready  to  experiment  with  both  new  services 
and  new  fare  structures. 


Siamese  Airways  operate  a  small  network  within  Siam 
and  have  recently  opened  external  routes  to  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore. 


This  article  properly  takes  account  only  of  the  regular  The  airline  -companies’  organisation  I.A.T.A..  held  a 
scheduled  airline  operations  in  the  Far  East,  but  there  have  meeting  of  its  3rd  Traffic  Conference  (the  branch  of  the 
been  a  number  of  charter  companies  active  in  the  area  orgsinisation  concerned  with  the  Pacific  and  the  Far  East) 
They  include  the  American  Pacific  Overseas  in  Sydney  in  March,  and  although  no  startling  decisions 


since  the  war. 

Airlines  with  its- associate  P.O.A.  Siam,  and  the  Norwegian  were  taken,  a  lot  of  useful  groundwork  was  achieved.  For  I 

S.A.F.E.  (Braathens).  The  recent  t^eement  between  the  the  first  time,  for  example,  the  r^onal  operators  agreed! 
Siamese  Government  and  Skyways  for  co-operation  on  a  scale  of  fares,  for  all  parts  in  the  area,  and  a  props 

between  the  national  Siamese  airline  company  and  Sk}nva)rs  syston  of  agency  machineiy  was  introduced  which  will  co* 
may  produce  some  interesting  developments.  onrdinate  such  matters  as  bookings,  discounts,  commissioek  I 

etc.,  with  normal  I.A.T A.  machinery  in  other  parts  of  the  | 

This  brief  catalogue  of  the  main  air  operators  in  the  world.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Conference,  however,  i 

Far  East  is  by  no  means  comprehensive,  and  makes  no  likely  to  have  to  face  considerably  more  controvenil] 
mention  of  a  number  of  concerns  and  projects  which  are  issues,  when  some  of  the  more  ebullient  newcomers  to  Far  I 
in  action  or  in  preparation.  The  whole  air  transport  East  aviation  trot  out  their  high  horses. 


Two  air  companies  have  been  granted  licences  by  the 
Government  of  P^istan  for  air  transport  services: 
Airways  have  been  granted  licences  of  nine  routes,  in- 1 
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THE  MALDIVES 


by  Austin  de  Silva  (Colombo) 

NEW  treaty  has  just  been  si^ed  between  His  the  nobility,  which  are  zinc-roofed,  the  others  are  cadjan- 
Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  roofed  and  ,  small.  Sanitary  conditions  are  cleaA  and 

the  Government  of  the  Maldives,  following  the  grant  healthy.  There  is,  however,  only  one  doctor,  a  Ceylonese, 
tominion  status  to  Ceylon.  who  lives  at  Male  at  the  express  wish  of  ^e  Government 

All  these  years  the  Maldives  paid  an  annual  tribute  and  caters  for  its  8,000  inhabitants.  The  rest  of  the 
be  Governor  of  Ceylon  as  representing  His  Majesty  islanders  look  up  to  the  local  physicians  to  safeguard  their 
King.  The  presentation  of  this  tribute,  which  took  health.  To  the  north-east  of  Male  are  the  islands  of 
i  every  year  in  December,  provided  picturesque  old-  IXuudu,  Funado  and  Hulile,  while  to  the  south-west  is 

«  _ _ _ _  * _ 1-  _ ...  _ t.  ^  T...  ^  ^  A  \  7?1*  Ml*  _ _  .  -  .  •  ,  ,  1  •  a  « 


Britain  over  his  Islands.  The  Sultan  also  disclaimed  all  curries — coir  and  copra.  Another  industry  is  home^un 

or  intention  to  enter  into  negotiation  or  treaty  with  cloth  for  which  the  cotton  was  imported  in  pre-war  years 
iny  foreign  State  except  through  the  rulers  Ceylon.  For  through  Colombo  from  Manchester,  Holland.  India  and 

Ifaldive  Islands  from  all  forei^  enemies 
ind  to  abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
intervention  with  the  local  affairs  and 

disputes  of  the  Islands.  The  Maldives 

have,  tberdore,  been  always  independent 
ia  the  conduct  of  their  internal  affairs, 
although  they  have  politically  been  a 
dqitendency  of  Ceylon.  This  independence 
has  been  possible  because  oi  the 
Kquestered  and  commercially  and  in- 
dnkrially  unimportant  nature  of  the 
Islands. 

The  Maldivian  archipelago  is  a  group 


tb^  part,  the  British  Government  undertook  to  protect  the  Japan.  Male  is  the  trading  centre.  The  produce  is  brought 

by  boat  to  Male  from  the  surrounding 
islands  and  is  exported  in  buggalows  to 

Colombo.  , 

The  annual  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
islands  averages  £500.000  and  the  revenue 
is  between  £30.000  and  £40.000.  The 
value  of  the  annual  exports  to  Ceylon, 
with  which  the  Maldives  have  the  gr^test 
connection,  is-  well  above  £200,000.  To 
maintain  the  financial  equilibrium  of  the 
country,  luxuries  are  prohilrited  from 
being  imported.  A  ban  also  prevails  on 
the  import  of  spirituous  liquors  and  dele¬ 
terious  drugs.  The  result  is  that  the  Mal¬ 
divians  are  a  peaceful  people:  only  two 
habitants,  numbering  about  80.000.  are  isolated  from  the  murders  are  known  to  have  taken  place  in  Uving  memory, 
rest  .of  the  world,  except  for  communication  with  Ceylon  The  Maldives  are  ruled  by  a  Sultan  who  is  styl^ 
and  South  India,  which  is  principally  done  by  dows  or  *  King  of  the  Thirteen  Provinces  and  Two  Thousand  Isles, 
baggalows-primitive  sailing  craft  built  by  them  in  their  Government  comprise  a  Cabinet,  a  Peoples’  Assembly 
own  native  stvle  •  ^  Legislative  Council. 

_ “  .  .  .  -  .  The  Peoples’  Assembly  consists  of  47  elected  mem- 

The  Maldivians  are  thus  a  hardy,  seafaring  race,  bers  and  the  Legislative  Council  of  28  members,  of  whom 
Their  isolation  has  been  responsible  for  the  preservation  seven  are  nominated  by  the  Sultan.  17  elect^  by  the 
d  all  their  original  customs  and  traditions  to  which  they  Peoples’  Assembly,  and  four  elected  by  the  four  districts 
itm  cling.  Tbey  are  Aryan  and  Sinhalese  in  origin,  of  Male.  The  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  the 
Archaeological  discoveries  indicate  that  they  origin^y  Prime  Minister  and  the  Vice-President  is  elected  by  the 
professed  Buddhism,  the  religion  of  Ceylon,  thus  emphasis-  Council.  Fresh  elections  take  place  once  in  every  five 
ing  the  intimate  relations  that  exist^  between  the  two  years.  The  Prime  Minister  is  chbsoi  by  the  Peoples’ 

coQQUies  in  ancient  times.  But  Mohammedan  invaders  Assembly,  but  the  Cabinet  is  appointed  by  the  Sultan  in 

I  probably  of  the  Akbar  period  overran  the  islands  and  consultation  with  the  Prime  Minister. 

I  wiped  out  all  traces  of  Buddhism.  Today  the  inhabitants  Some  of  the  laws  of  the  State  are  still  primitive,  but 
of  the  Maldives  are  aU  Muslims  belonging  to  the  orthodox  these,  it  is  expected,  will  be  revised  in  time  as  education 
Sonni  sect.  Male  is  the  chief  island  of  the  group  and  the  spreads  for  which  active  measures  have  been  taken,  and 

capital  town.  It  has  a  population  of  8,000,  and  is  about  the  islanders  become  modem-minded.  No  ordinary  Mal¬ 
one  mile  in  length  and  half  that  distance  in  breadth.  The  divian,  for  instance,  is  suppo^  to  wear  sandals  or  shoes, 

mds  are  dean  and  straight  and  are  paved  with  coral,  nor  can  an  umbrella  be  carried.  These  are  the  preroga- 
Everybody  walks  in  the  Maldives  except  those  who  own  tives  of  royalty.  There  are  no  jx)htical  parties  in  the 
hcycles.  whidi  are  the  most  popular  mode  of  transporc  country.  Foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  acquire  property 

are  only  two  motor  cars,  one  owped  by  the  Sidtan,  most  of  which  is  owned  by  the  State  and  the  people  are 

^  a  gift  from  the  Borahs  who  are  the  trading  com-  allowed  to  enjoy  their  produce  at  usual  rentals.  There  is 

Voity,  and  the  otho*  by  the  Home  .Minister.  The  only  one  newspaper,  and  that  is  owned  by  the  State  and 
dwellings  are  primitive  in  d^ign.  Except  for  the  houses  of  edited  by  a  woman. 


eeloMk* 
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Into  this  primitive  and  picturesque  land,  H.M.S. 
Norfolk,  the  flagship  of  the  East  Indies  Squadron,  steamed 
at  dawn  on  April  23rd,  1948,  and  anchored  in  the  spacious 
harbour  of  Male  where  part  of  the  British  East  Indies 
Fleet  look  shelter  during  the  Japanese  raid  on  Colombo 
in  1942.  The  Norfolk  conveyed  a  pa^  of  distinguished 
British  officers  for  the  ceremonial  signing  of  the  new 
treaty  between  Britain  and  the  Maldives,  including  the 
Governor-General  of  Ceylon,  Sir  Henry  Monk-Mason 
Moore  and  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  Ceylon,  Sir 
Walter  Hankinson. 

The  treaty,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Mai- 


PERSONALITIES  AND 

by  Geo. 


Exactly  a  century  ago  Dalhousie,  the  last  of  the 
“annexationist”  Governor-Generals  (but  one  of  the 
greatest  of  British  administrators  in  India)  arrived  at 
Calcutta  as  the  successor  of  Viscount  Hardinge.  His 
regime  was  not  less  memorable  for  its  acquisitions  of 
territory  than  for  that  astonishing  sequence  of  reforms 
which  left  a  permanent  mark  on  India.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-six  he  was  the  youngest  Governor-General  who  had 
held  the  office,  and  lus  legacy  to  India  included  the  con¬ 
struction  of  railway,  telegraphs,  bridges,  roads,  and  irriga¬ 
tion  works:  the  development  of  trade,  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  mining;  the  admission  of  Hindus  to  the  civil  Service; 
the  introduction  of  cheap  postage;  the  encouragement  of 
education;  and  measures  against  suttee,  dacoity,  female 
infanticide,  and  the  slave-trade. 

On  the  arrival  of  Dalhousie,  the  Anglo-Indian  press 
declared  its  confidence . that  he  had  “arrived  at  a  time 
when  the  last  obstacle  to  the  final  pacification  of  India 
has  been  removed,  when  the  only  remaining  army  which 
could  create  alarm  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  peace  of 
the  country  rests  upon  the  firmest  and  most  permanent 
basis.”  But  within  a  few  months  a  new  phase  of  tragedy 
and  anxiety  began  When  Patrick  Vans  Agnew,  a  dvU 
servant,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  of  the  ^mbay  army, 
were  murdered  at  Mooltan  while  on  a  mission  to  instal 
a  diwan,  and  there  followed  the  punitive  expedition  of 
Lieutenant  (later  Sir  Herbert)  Edwardes,  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  such  energy  and  resource  that  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence  declared  that  “  since  the  days  of  Give  no  man 
had  done  as  Edwardes.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1848  the  second  Sikh  War  opened 
with  British  reverses,  although  early  in  the  following  year 
the  battles  of  Chillianwalla  and  Gujarat,  and  the  capture 
of  Mooltan,  ended  the  campmgn,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab.  Although  the  policy  of 
annexation  was  strongly  criticised,  it  is  but  fair  to  the 
memory  of  Dalhousie  to  recall  that  his  administration  of 


divian  Home  Minister,  Mr.  A.  M.  Amin  Didi.  and  the 
former  Chief  Secretary  for  Ceylon,  Sir  Charles  Collins, 
was  signed  the  following  day.  It  was  a  red-letter  day  for 
the  Mddivians,  who  declared  it  a  public  holiday  and  deco¬ 
rated  all  buildings.  The  treaty  provides  for  the  recognitiii 
of  the  Sultan  and  his  successors,  continues  to  place  ffie 
islands  under  British  protection  in  the  case  of  aggressioa 
and  confirms  Britain’s  undertaking  to  refrain  from  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  islands.  It  also  places 
foreign  relations  of  the  Maldives  in  British  hands,  gives 
Britain  the  right  to  establish  bases  in  the  islands,  and 
abolishes  the  annual  tribute. 


EVENTS  IN  THE  “48’s” 


J.  S.  King 


the  new  territory  served  as  a  pattern  for  his  successors  in 
the  government  of  India.  If  it  was  at  variance  wifli 
modem  ideologies ‘there  was  a'  partial  anticipation  d  die 
outlook  of  a  later  age  in  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Joha 
Russell,  the  Premier,  to  (Jueen  Victoria,  on  November  19th, 
1848:  — 

“  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  send  troops  to  Indo, 
who  will  then  be  no  longer  chargeable  to  this  country. 
But  Lord  John  Russell  thinks  it  his  duty  to  state  that 
however  unwilling  he  may  be  to  diminish  the  Military  and 
Naval  force,  it  is  still  more  essential  to  keep  our  income 
within  our  expenditure.” 

Dalhousie  was  not  the  only  distinguished  administrator 
to  arrive  in  India  during  1848.  John  Bethune  reached 
Calcutta  to  begin  his  great  work  of  legislative  reform,  two 
of  his  outstanding  contributions  being  the  removal  of  the 
exemption  of  Britons  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  criminal  courts,  and  the  extension  to  the 
whole  of  British  India  of  Bentinck’s  measure  relievinf 
native  converts  from  forfeiture  of  rights  or  property  (which 
had  hitherto  applied  only  to  Bengal).  Bethune  was  even 
better  remembered  for  the  girls’  school  at  Calcutta  which 
was  named  after  him. 

It  was  in  1848,  moreover,  that  Sir  Proby  Thomas 
Cautley  returned  to  India  as  Director  (ff  Canals  in  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  and,  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  new  Governor-General,  concentrated  on  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Ganges  Canal,  which  was  the  supreme  work  of 
his  life. 

The  same  year,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  nin^ 
teenth-century  celebrities  was  returning  from  England  to 
the  East.  He  was  the  famous  “  Rajah  ”  Brooke  of 
I^awak,  whose  visit  to  Britain  had  bera  a  triumph,  its 
piice  de  resistance  being  an  effusive  welcome  from  the 
Queen,  who  had  expressed  her  wonderment  at  the  ease 
with  which  he  controlled  thousands  of  wild  Borneans,  and 
had  been  assured  that  Brooke  found  it  “  easier  to  govero 


tbirty  thousaivl  Malays  and.  Dayaks  than  to  noanage  a 
doaeo  of  your  Majesty’s  subjects.” 

Brooke  was  created  K.C.B.  in  1848,  a  similar  honour.  ^ 
tidog  bestowed  on  that  future  hero  of  the  Mutiny,  Sir 
Henry  Montgomery  Lawrence,  who  w'as  one  of  the  critics 
of  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab.  It  was  in  that  year  that 
John  Chapman  (to  whom  was  due  the  Great  Indian 
Ftninsular  Railway)  began  his  inquiries  into  the  subject 
of  Indian  cotUm,  which  restilted  subsequently  in  the 
(xMication  of  The  Cotton  and  Commerce  of  India. 

In  (October,  1848,  a  violent  t^hoon  damaged  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  shipping  at  Hong  Kong,  and  over  a 
thousand  people  were  drowned,  in  the  Cwton  Rivo:. 
Incidentally  it  was  in  that  year  that  Sir  John  Francis  Davis 
lesigned  office  as  Governor  of  Hong  Kong  and  as  CSiief 
Soperintendent  of  British  trade  in  China,  following  hostile 
criticism  of  his  punitive  Clanton  expedition. 

There  was  an  intoresting  and  unexpected  visitor  in  the 
Thames  in  1848.  It  was  a  genuine  Chinese  junk,  which  had 
safled  across  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceiuis  on  her  own 
bottom.  Dickens  wrote  with  enthusiasm  of  this  novel 
iiWMler.  **  Drive  down  to  the  Blackwall  Railway.”  he 
wrote  (in  a  letter  to  his  biographer,  J(^  Forster)  ”  and  . . 
]foa  are  in  the  Chinese  Empire  in  no  time.  The  tiles  and 
chimney-pots  . .  .whirl  away  in  a  flying  dream,  and  nothing 
it  left  Ixit  China.  ...  As  for  the  Chkiese  lounging  on  the 
dedt,  the  moat  extravagant  imagination  would  nevo:  dare 
to  suppose  them  to  be  mariners.  Imagine  a  ship’s  crew, 
vitfaout  a  profile  among  them,  in  gauze  pinafores  and 
phited  hair,  wearing  stiff  clogs  a  quarter  of  a  foot  thick  in 
the  sole;  and  lying  at  night  in  little  scented  boxes,  like 
backgammon  men  or  chess-pieces,  or  mother-of-pearl 
counters.” 

The  appearance  a  Chinese  junk  in  the  Thames  was, 
Ixwever.  a  minor,  sensation  in  comparison  with  the  con- 
ietnation  which  the  captain  and  officers  ot  H.MS. 
Daedalus  caused  among  scientists  and  sceptics  when,  on 
ictnming  from  the  East  Indies,  they  reported  with  calm 
detacbmaat  having  sera  in  August  “a  sea  serpent  of 
eitraordinary  dimensions.”  Evei7one  was  prepared  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  Chinese  junk,  even  without 
teeing  one  on  his  own  “  waterstra  ”~^tit  here  was  an 
animpeachable  observer  logging  the  appearance  of  some¬ 
thing  that  the  best  authorities  had  conclusively  proved 
never  existed!  If  only  the  captain  of  H.MS.  Drains 
oQuld  have  hooked  that  gargantuan  swimmer,  towed-him 
ip  the  Thames,  and  anchor^  him  c^posite  the  mediaeval 
r^c  from  China,  to  be  the  cynosure  of  London  eyes! 

On  February  22nd.  1848.  a  public  meeting  of  Indians 
was  held  at  Calcutta  to  do  honour  to  Charles  Hay 
Ckmeron,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of  En^ish 
edneatiem  among  Indians  and  had.  moreover,  assisted 
Macaulay  in  the  preparation  of  India’s  penal  code. 
It  was  in  1848.  that  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes 
d.  Macaulay’s  History  caused  a  literary  furore.  Among 
other  publications  of  the  year  wore  Horace  Hayman 
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Wilson’s  British  India;  Archibald  Battng’s  jPn  die  %rea$' 
ment  of  Asiatic  Cholera:  Layard’s  hHdeaeln,  md  its  Bentedns 
(the  result  of  Austen  LayandTs  fimoua  wtcavwiia— >. 
WiUiam  Ghriffith’s  Itinerary  Notes  (a  posthumous  publica¬ 
tion,  the  author  having  bera  Botanical  Professor  in  the 
Medical  CMege  at  0|dc«tta);  aad  James  Fecgoiaon’s 
papra  on  The  Ancient  BudStkt  Ardiiteeture  of  India 
(which  was  given  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects). 

It  was  in  1848  that  the  use  of  chloroform  and  ether 
as  anaesthetics  began  in  India,  but  was  regarded  with 
some  misgivings  by  the  famous  James  Es^ile,  whose 
pioneer  work  in  promoting  insensibility  to  pain  by 
mesmerism  was  wannly  praised  that  year  by  Dalhousie. 

That  great  scientist  (Sr)  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker  led  a 
botanical  expedition  to  North  India  in  1848;  Hugh 
Falconer,  another  eminent  botanist,  was  appointed  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Calcutta  Botanical  Garden,  and  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  (Calcutta  Medical  College;  and  Robert 
Fortune,  yet  another  botanist,  was  entrust^  with  a  mission 
to  (Thina  to  collect  plants  and  seeds  of  the  tea-shrub,  on 
behalf  of  the  East  India  Company — a  reminder  that  it  was 
in  that  year  that  a  large  sum  was  voted  for  tea  cultivation 
in  the  newly-acquired  Sikh  territory,  and  that  tea  produc¬ 
tion  began  in  Bengal. 

Exactly  two  htmdred  years  ago  the  British  were  not 
supreme  in  India,  and  it  was  in  174&  that  Admiral 
Boscawen  C*  Old  Dreadnought  launched  an  attack  on 
Pondicherry,  which  failed.  ’  It  was  a  g^eat  triumph  for 
Dupleix  who,  when  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  that 
year  brought  an  uneasy  truce,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Carnatic. 

.  Meanwhile  the  great  LabourdcHinais,  having  fallen 
foul  EHipleix,  returned  to  France  in  disgrace.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  this  rad  oi  a  great  career  another  was  just 
beginning.  A  young  writer  named  Clive  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  service,  having  exchanged  the  pra  for  the 
sword,  greatly  distinguish^  himself  by  his  valour  as  an 
ensign  in  t^  attack  on  Pondicherry. 

In  1748,  Ahmad  Shah,  founder  of  the  Durani  dynasty 
in  Afghanistan,  and  owner  of  the  Koh-i-nur  diamond, 
captured  Lahore  in  an  invasion  of  fedia.  In  that  year, 
moreover,  fell  the  publication  of  the  popular  Voyage  Round 
the  World,  which  commemorated  the  historic  circumnavi¬ 
gation  of  Anson,  and  was  especially  interestiqg  for  its 
description  of  the  Chinese.  And  it  was  in  1748  that 
Thomas  Forrest  entered  the  service  of  ‘‘  John  Company  ” 
— the  beginning  of  a  career  during  which  he  explored  New 
Guinea,  discovered  Forrest  Strait  and  published  A  Treatise 
on  the  Monsoons  in  East  India. 

In  the  year  1648  Tasman,  the  great  Dutch  explorer, 
led  an  attack  on  the  Philippines.  Exactly  a  century  earlier 
Francisco  Xavier,  the  “Apostle  the  Indies,”  founded 
that  famous  Japanese  mission  which  lasted  for  a  century. 
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missioiiary  schools — the  maklistribu* 
tion  of  teachers  has  been  largely 
corrected.  Thos  it  is  now  possible  to 
send  more  teachers  awa^  from  the 
centres  to  die  soattmd  Fijian  sdiools. 
but  die  first  task  is  still  to  jvoduce 
sufficient  teachers,  which  is  being  done 
at  a  new  Teachers*  Training  College. 
There  are  10,000  Europeans,  130,000 
Fijians  and  sli^tly  more  than  130,000 
Indians  living  in  the  colony.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  not  compulsory,  but  93  per 
cent  of  Fijian  children  attend  school. 


CMm  SMMy  AmmI  DiaMr 

The  Rt  Hon.  A.  V.  i^dexander,  Kfia. 
ster  of  Defence,  guest  of  honour  at  the 
China  Society’s  Annual  Dianer,  said 
that  the  majority  of  the  British  peo^ 
hardly  realised,  as  those  did  who  r^ 
studM  the  matter,  what .  a  tremea 
dously  important  place  China  was,  aot 
only  because  of  her  history,  hat 
because  of  the  history  she  was  gois| 
to  make.  Containipg  heady  a  quaha 
pf  the  world’s  poptmtiop.  China  had 
suffered  from  dvi(  war  and  fcoqi 
having  borne  the  burden  alone  for 
many  years  of  ruthless  attacks  frai 
one  of  the  most  vicious  members  of 
the  Axis,  and  yet  slje  had  survived, 
had  reorganised  ^hersi^f  and  had  had 
the  foresight  to  carve  out  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  of  democratic  freedom.  Hw 
developineDt  of  modean  weapons  had 
made  it  more  than  ever  important  lot 
those  who  thought  alike  to  orgaNb 
their  defence  in  i^ons.  Biitain.  wtt 
all  her  interests  in  the  East  and  widi 
her  close  and  friendly  rdations  wifi 
India.  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceyla 
had  a  very  great  task  to  get  a  props 
basis  for  regional  defence  within  the 
framework  ^  the  United  Nations  la 
keep  and  hold  the  peace,  and  if  neoea- 
sary  fight  aggresakm  to  maintain  Ibi 
general  freedom  and  liberty  of  Ik 
democratic  states.  The  function  was 
presided  over  by  the  Chinese  Ambassi' 
dor,  M.  F.  T.  Cheng. 

ladhui  Travel  Aency 
Mr.  D.  C.  Wadhwa,  well  known  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Imfian  oommunity  in  Lon¬ 
don.  has  now  opened  a  new  travel 
agency  called  “  Shalimar  **  with  an  eye 
to  the  increasing  commerdal 
tourist  traffic  betw^  this  country  and 
India  and  Pakistan.  Future  plans  n- 
chide  sea  cruises  to  eastern  waters  and 
comprehensive,  conducted  tours  to  the 
Indian  sub-continent. 

KaWakaU  Daadiw 

A  demonstration  of  traditional  gestum 
and  miming  which  form  the  foundatioo 
of  the  Kathakali  dancing  was  given  by 
Shivaram,  a  Malabar  temple  dancer. 
The  tnogramme  included  a  portion  of 
the  dance  drama  ‘’The  Story  of  King 
Rugmanga  ”  for  which  Shivaram  wore 
a  modified  form  of  the  tiPditionsl 
costume  and  make-up.  a  magnificent 
spectacle  which  Londoners  saw  for  tk 
f^t  time.  The  performance  was  in 
aid  of  the  Indo-British  Goodwill  and 
Cultural  Mission. 


On  June  9th.  the  High  Commissioner 
for  India,  Mr.  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon, 
went  to  London  Airport  to  see  the  ReconsinictloB  in  the  Solwnmw 
first  Indian  airliner  toudi  ground  idter  Dr.  A.  G.  Rutter,  former  Senior 
the  inaugural  Bombay-London  ffight  Medical  Officer,  Solomon  Islands,  told 
of  the  new  Air-lndia  Intoirational  correspondents  in  London  about  the 
service.  The  event  was  a  milestone  various  reconstruction  problems  in  the 
ip  India’s  overseas  communcations.  Pacific  PnPectorate.  llie  old  cajHtal 
Among  the  passengers  was  Mr.  J.  R.  of  Tulagj  has  been  de^royed  together 
D.  Tata  who  handed  to  Mr.  Menon  with  all  the  copra  plantations  and  a 
letters  from  Pandit  Nehru.  Known  as  new  captial  is  being  built  from  local 
the  Route  of  the  Ma^  Carpet,  this  material  on  Guadalcanal  Island.  A 
new  service  is  maintained  by  40-p^-  ten-year-plan  for  the  gradual  expansion 
senger  4-en^ned  Constellation  air-  of  the  medical  department  is  now 
liners,  to  begin  with  once  a  week  in  being  worked  out.  and  various  other 
each  direction  but  soon  to  be  operated  schemes,  like  the  estaUishmant  of  an 
twice  weekly.  Flying  time  eastbound  education  department  to  inspect  and 
is  20^  hours,  westbound  24^  hours.  co-ordinate  the  mission  schools  and 
,  the  extension  of  external  communica- 

fado-CMn  l^ctar*  ,  tiong  j,y  buying  a  number  of  small 

A  brilliant  account  of  her  impressions  craft 'are  under  consideration.  The 
of  Indo-China  during  her  recent  visit  develomnent  of  native  administration 
there,  was  pven  by  Miss  Barbara  through  the  formation  of  vUlage  coun- 
Whittingham-Jones  at  a  lecture  jointly  oils  is  also  intended.  All  these  schemes 
arranged  by  the  Royal  India  and  will  be  financed  through  the  Colonial 
Pakistan  Sodety  and  the  Institut  Fran-  Welfare  Development  Fund. 

9ais.  Miss  Whittingham-Jones  des¬ 
cribed  not  only  everyday  life  in  Indo-  CWaes*  UainiiHlti 
Qiina  as  it  is  to-day .  hot  also  gave  a  A  vivid  description  of  University  oon- 
lucid  picture  of  the  unusual  and  com-  ditmns  in  Clnna  was  given  to  tiie 
plicat^  background  of  Viet-Nam’s  China  Society  by  the  Rev.  Stanley  J. 
international  position.  Dixon,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 

tour  of  that  country.  The  speaker, 
FIJI  EducatkM  who  is  chairman  of  British  United  Aid 

Mr.  H.  Hayden.  Director  of  Education  to  China,  stressed  the  fundamental 
of  Fiji,  is  now  in  London  on  holiday,  changes  which  had  taken  j^ace  in 
He  is  using  part  of  his  stay  here  to  Chinese  academic  life.  Thou^  the 
discuss  certain  new  schemes  in  connec-  hardships  of  the  war  had  led  to  a 
tion  with  the  rapidly  growing  educa-  reduction  of  the  general  standards, 
tional  machinery  of  the  colony.  The  Chinese  Universities  were  now  taking 
fact  that  local  administration' is  in  the  an  ever  increasing  interest  in  national 
hands  of  Fijians,  and  the  increasing  and  international  affairs  and  had  al- 
popularity  of  co-operatives,  is  begin-  ready  become  important  centres  of  the 
ning  to  make  greater  demands  on  political  and  economic  life  of  the 
trained  personnel  and  therefore  on  nation.  Mr.  Dixon  paid  high  tribute 
educational  facilities.  Adequate  to  the  spirit  and  inte^ty  of  both  pro- 
arrangements  have  now  been  made  for  fessors  and  students  and  gave  a  Mcf 
technical  and  agricultural  studies,  and  survey  of  the  remaikable  research 
with  the  entry  of  660  teachers  into  work  carried  out  by  the  Universities  as 
government  service — which  gives  them  well  as  in  the  yarioiis  institutes  like 
greater  security  of  employment  than  the  Academia  Sinica. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


ImImmi  Power  Projects 

The  multi-purpose  river  projects  in  India  are 
fluted  to  produce  ten  million  kilowatts  of  power  and 
imgate  over  six  million  acres  annually.  Besides  the  major 
piojects  to  be  modelled  on  the  T.V.A.  lines  which  will  be 
executed  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Government, 
diere  are  many  other  river  valley  projects  which  are  being 
investigated  by  the  various  principal  governments. 

Preliminary  explorations  in  connection  with  two  of  the 
United  Provinces  Government’s  ambitiotis  power  projects 
have  already  started.  One  of  them  envisages  the  consthic- 
tioQ  of  a  dam  on  the  River  Nayar,  a  tributary  of  Ganga, 

die  other  on  the  River  Ram  Ganga.  The  third  impor¬ 
tant  project  is  the  Rihand  Dam  Scheme. 

The  Marora  Dam  on  the  River  Nayar  will  stand  650  ft. 
high,  equal  to  the  height  of  the  famous  American  Boulder 
Dam.  It  will  impound  1.09  million  cubic  feet  of  water 
ad  will  generate  171,000  k.w.  of  enerjgy.  It  will  also 
irrigate  426,000  acres  of  land  resulting  in  an  increase  of 
79/XX)  tons  of  food  grains.  The  capital  expenditure 
involved  in  this  scheme  is  Rs.18  crores. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Ram  Ganga  pro¬ 
ject  is  that  the  dam  will  be  entirely  rock  and  earthfiUed. 
The  peak  production  from  this  project  will  be  90,000  k.w. 
ud  Ae  firm  production  72,000  k.w.  There  will  be  five  sets 
of  turbines  out  of  whidi  one  will  always  remain  as  a 
tesove.  These  turbines  will  be  driven  by  water  passing 
through  two  diversion  tunnels  from  the  dam,  each  over 
34  ft  in  diameter.  The  area  submerged  by  the  lake  will 
be  26  sq.  miles  with  a  shwe  length  ot  ISO  miles.  The  total 
amount  of  earth  and  rock  reqtiired  to  construct  will  be 
13S0/)0O  cubic  yards  and  further  to  make  a  subsidiary 
dam  on  a  pass  known  as  Babuhnunda  Pass,  2,500,000 
ariHc  feet  of  earth  and  rock  will  be  required.  The  storage 
opacity  will  be  178  million  acre  feet 

For  irrigation  purposes  a  pidc-up  weir  will  be  made  at 
Qozarpur  to  regulate  the  supplies  into  a  SO-mile  feeder 
channel  known  as  the  Ramganga-Ganga  feeder  which  will 
join  the  Ganga  a  few  miles  aboro  Gar^ukhteshwar.  The 
additional  water  thus  dropped  into  Ganga  by  this  feeder 
will  be  picked  up  by  the  Lower  Ganga  Canal  and  will  be 
utilised  for  irrigation  purposes.  As  a  fifty  feet  fall  is 
available  at  the  tailend  of  the  feed  channel,  another  power 
hobse  capable  of  producing  20,000  k.w..  with  four  turbines 
cadi  generating  5,000  k.w»  will  be  constructed  there. 

The  new  ureas  to  be  irrigated  as  a  result  of  this  scheme 
will  be  333,850  acres  of  rabi,  77345  acres  oS.  su^  cane 
and  26320  acres  of  the  Kharif  crops.  The  capital  cost 
involved  in  this  project  is  Rs.2.280.0()b  on  the  dam  and  the 
beder  channel.  The  gross  revenues  expected  are 
Rt6, 150,000  from  irrigation  and  Rs.4,901,000  from  power, 
■■king  a  total  of  over  Rs.ll  million.  The  total  working 
expenses  come  to  Rs.3  million  resulting  in  a  return  of 
Rs.352.000. 

Estimated  to  cost  Rs.  162.5  million,  the  Rihand  Dam. 
United  Provinces  third  project,  will  be  the  biggest  in  Asia. 
As  at  present  planned,  die  dam  will  be  3,100  feet  in  length 


and  280  feet  in  height  at  896  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Later,  two  more  dams  will  be  constructed  on  the  river. 

Mafasyn  Gliincse  Leagae 

The  recmt  disturbances  in  Malaya  have  hastened  up 
the  preliminary  steps  leading  to  the  formation  of  a  Malayan 
Chinese  League.  This  organisation  bas  been  suggested  by 
Mr.  Tan  Cheng  Lock  in  order  to  create  a  strong  political 
orguiisation  for  the  protection  of  those  Chinese  who  have 
decided  to  make  M^aya  their  permanent  home,  and  to 
help  them  develop  a  consciousness  of  Malayan  unity  and 
loyalty  which  will  draw  them  closer  to  other  Malayan 
communities.  The  Malay.  Indian.  Ceylonese  and  Eurasian 
communities  have  already  organised  themselves  into  com¬ 
munal  assoications,  but  ^e  Chinese  have  not  done  so  up 
to  now,  firsdy  because  they  were  more  interested  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  secondly  there  was  a  certain  fear  of  causing 
misunderstanding  over  the  Federation  issue.  The  basic 
objective  of  the  new  organisation  is  stated  to  be  the  attain¬ 
ment,  by  peaceful  means,  of  full  self-government  in 
Malaya,  inclusive  of  Sin^pore.  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Briitsh  Commonwealth,  in  which  all  who  make  Malaya 
their  permanent  home  and  the  object  of  their  loyalty  should 
be  ensured  complete  equality  without  discrimination  of  race 
or  creed.  It  seems  that  considerable  goodwill  has  been 
shown  by  Malayan  circles  towards  tiie  new  League  idea. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Tan  Cheng  Lock’s  movement  should  be  a 
good  thing,  as  its  aim  is  to  promote  national  unity  through 
goodwill  and  co-operation  with  othor  communities.  He 
realises  the  necessity  for  the  Malayan  ChiiKse  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  Malay  community  a  greater  interest  in  their 
economic  welfare  and  their  desire  that  the  latter  should 
prosper  along  with  other  communities.  The  Malayan 
Qiinese  League  is  expected  to  form,  together  with  o^er 
communal  associations,  the  first  branch  (tf  a  central 
National  Unity  Organisation  which  would  be  based  on 
the  co-operation  of  all  conununities  domiciled  in  Malaya. 

Educatioiial  ScheaM  fw  Bahidustan 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  bas  approved  an  im¬ 
mediate  five-year  educational  development  plan  for 
Baluchistan  at  the  cost  of  Rs.  1,750,000.  It  envisages  the 
establishment  of  University  College  in  Quetta,  the  opening 
of  forty  primary  schools  every  year,  the  raising  df  middle 
schools  to  high  school  standard,  and  recommends  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  Technical  High  School  and  the  establishment 
of  thirty  adult  educational  centres. 

Campaigiis  Against  Ifliteracy  hi  Indonesia 

The  Government  of  East  Indonesia  has  announced  its 
plans  for  a  mass  campaign  against  the  90  per  cent!  illiteracy 
in  its  territory.  It  w^  incline  the  broadcasting  of  lessons. 
The  first  was  given  by  President  Soekawati  on  June  4th. 

The  Republican  Administration  oi  Kediri,  in  East 
Java,  has  allocated  a  million  and  a  quarter  rupiah  to  its 
Education  Department,  for  the  implementation  of  its  **  all- 
out”  Uteracy  campaign.  Kediri  is  vei7  proud  '  its 
position  as  one  of  Ae  foremost  districts  in  this  campaign. 
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It  has  already  established  classes  for  some  76^00  studmts. 
2^50  teachm  are  employed,  and  it  is  planned  to  use  part 
of  this  latest  grant  for  the  extension  of  training  facilities 
for  teacho’s. 

Loas  to  Fiji  Becomes  Free  Grpit 

As  a  gesture  of  appreciation  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  of  the  great  help  given  by  Fiji  in  providing 
men  and  money  for  the  war  effort,  it  has  been  decided 
to  write  off  the  £2  million  due  from  Fiji  for  war  defence 
expenditure.  The  money  was  advanced  in  the  form  of  an 
interest-free  loan,  and  the  question  of  repayment  of  part 
of  the  advance  was  left  over  for  review  after  the  war. 
Fiji  actually  supplied  £1,500,000  from  her  own  defence 
funds,  an  achievement  in  view  of  her  comparatively  limited 
resources. 

Papuans  at  Rc^al  Visit 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  guard  of  honour 
composed  of  Papuans  with  outstanding  records  of  service 
to  the  Allied  cause  should  be  brought  to  Australia  for  the 
Royal  visit  next  year.  Australia’s  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Chifley.  stated  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the 
Royal  family  to  visit  New  Guinea  or  any  of  the  mandated 
tmitories.  He  agreed  that  the  propo^  to  allow  some 
natives  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  in  Australia  was 
worthy  of  consideration. 

Hong  Kong  Report 

Details  of  Hong  Kong’s  social  services  and  welfare 
activities  are  given  in  the  Colony’s  recently  published 
Annual  Report  for  1947.  Besides  important  progress  in 
rehabilitation  of  Hong  Kong’s  public  utilities,  much 
valuable  work  was  also  carried  out  in  the  direct  public 
relief  of  the  homeless  and  destitute  sections  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  constructive  welfare  work  was  carried 
out  by  Government  departments  but  in  this  they  were 
greatly  assisted  by  the  numerous  voluntary  welfare 
organisations  in  the  Colony.  In  this  connection  it  is 
worth  noting  that  during  1947  over  8  million  Hong  Kong 
dollars  were  spent  by  the  Govemmoit  in  direct  grants 
to  those  voluntary  organisations. 

One  of  the  Colony’s  major  problems  is  the  large 
destitute  floating  population  which  is  mostly  composed 
of  immigrants  from  China.  To  cope  with  the  many 
thousands  of  destitute  adults  and  children,  free  food 
centres  have  been  set  up,  large  amounts  of  clothing  have 
been  distributed,  night  shelters  have  been  provided*  and, 
for  the  adults,  repatriation  at  public  expense  is  offered. 
Of  the  children,  nearly,  2,000  were  placed  in  orphanages, 
camps  and  other  institutions.  In  addition  to  these 
measures,  many  youth  clubs  have  been  formed  in  the 
Colony  for  the  benefit  of  needy  and  delinquent  children. 
There,  they  receive  a  rudimentary  education  and  voca¬ 
tional  training  which  they  could  not  otherwise  have 
obtained. 

Two  significant  steps  were  taken  by  the  Hong  Kong 
Government  with  regard  to  its  future  policy  on  social 
welfare.  Firstly,  a  Social  Welfare  Office  was  established 
as  a  sub-department  of  the  Secretariat  for  Chinese  Affairs, 
and  secondly,  a  strong  delegation  represented  Hong  Kong 
at  the  South  East  Asia  Social  Welfare  Conference  called 
by  the  Special  Commissioner  in  Singapore.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  with  Hong  Kong  University  for  the 


specialised  training  of  social  workers,  and  some  Chinese 
students  are  now  stuffing  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  under  a  Colonial  DevelojHnent  and  Welfare 
grant.  Upon  the  completion  of  their  studies,  these  studeoti 
will  take  up  posts  in  the  Colony’s  Social  Welfare  Depan- 
ment. 

Last  year  marked  substantial  progress  in  Hong 
King’s  education  programme.  '  Shortage  of  school 
accommodation  led  die  education  authorities  to  adopt  the 
expedient  of  housing  two  schools  in  one  building.  One 
session  took  place  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
afternoon  under  separate  staffs  and  headmasters.  Thus, 
by  a  slight  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours  of  tuition, 
it  was  possible  to  provide  educatitm  for  twice  the  number 
of  students.  The  greatest  advance,  however,  took  place 
in  primary  education.  Government  and  private  schook 
alone  catered  for  some  80,000  diildren  as  against  45,000 
in  1946.  There  was  also  a  large  increase  in  the  numba 
of  puf^s  at  subsidized  schools  but  exact  figures  are  not 
available.  Before  the  war  only  two  Government  schook 
gave  instruction  in  Chinese.  This  number  rose  to  12  in 
1947. 

The  standard  of  public  health  remained  high  during 
the  year  and  mortality  rates  compared  favourably  with 
1946.  For  1947  the  death  rate  per  million  was  10.9  as 
against  14.2  for  1946  and  an  oustanding  feature  of  laX 
year  was  the  absence  of  any  major  epidemic.  For  the 
first  time  since  1936  no  local  case  of  cholera  was  reported 
and  deaths  from  smallpox  amounted  to  129  as  against 
1,305  of  the  previous  year.  Tuberculosis  was  the  greatest 
cause  of  adult  mortality  and  is  stHl  a  serious  menace  to 
the -Colony.  Steps  were  taken  during  the  year  to  tackk 
this  problem  with  the  organisation  of  a  tuberculosis  clinic 
and  a  team  of  doctors  and  nurses.  Plans  were  laid  for 
the  extension  this  work  during  1948. 

Although  the  general  cost  of  living  is  now  three 
times  as  great  as  it  was  b^ore  the  war.  wages  for  worken 
in  Government  services  and  European-owned  industries 
have  risen  in  accordance,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  post-war 
inflation  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Colony’s  working 
classes  has  not  been  seriously  impaired.  The  nutritioD 
standard  of  the  Colony  is  hi^er  and  the  medical 
authorities  believe  that  the  rice  shortage  is  indirectly 
responsible,  as  the  main  mass  of  the  population  now  eat 
a  more  varied  diet.  The  housing  situation  is  unsatisfactory 
as  reconstruction  work  has  been  held  up  owing  to  shortt^ 
and  delay  in  the  delivery  of  steel.  Reconstruction, 
however,  continued  throughout  the  year  and  housing  is 
the  biggest  item  on  the  Government’s  schedule  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  expenditure.  Out  of  an  estimated  total  of 
206,487,000  dollars  for  reconstruction  no  less  than 
51,808,000  dollars  is  to  be  spent  on  building  construction 
and  repair. 

Narcodc  Drag  Coobrol 

The  U.N.  Mission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  has  drawn 
up  a  protocol  for  ratification  by  member  governments,  to 
bring  all  newly  developed  drugs  under  immediate  inter¬ 
national  control.  The  Commission  also  studied  a  U.& 
report  on  a  Japanese  factory  built  to  produce  narcotic 
drugs  for  distribution  to  the  people  of  Manchuria,  and 
recommended  that  the  use  of  narcotics  for  the  destruction 


of  a  group  of  people  should  be  included  in  the  proposed 
convention  on  the  punishment  of  genocide. 

F^.O.  Fean  Rke  FamiBie 

Reports  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisation 
express  the  fear  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient  rice  avail¬ 
able  for  the  rest  of  this  year  to  avoid  a  great  famine  in  S.E. 
Asia  and  the  Far  East.  With  populous  and  growing  areas 
like  China,  India,  Indonesia  and  Malaya  dependent  on 
imports,  the  rice  supply  available  for  world  tiWe  is  only 
40  per  cent,  of  prewar  shipments.  As  a  result,  allocations 
made  by  the  International  Emergency  Food  Committee 
fall  short  by  almost  one-half  of  meeting  the  total  minimum 
requirements  of  countries  needing  imports.  Rice  pro¬ 
duction  has  improved  over  the  last  year,  especially  in 
Burma,  Siam,  Egypt  and  China,  but  ffie  dislocation  and 
damage  of  war  is  still  being  felt.  In  addition,  importing 
nations  are  finding  it  difficult  to  purchase  even  the 
amounts  allocated  to  them  because  of  the  lack  of  foreign 
exchange  and  other  economic  difficulties. 

Better  Worknig  Conditioiis  in  Hyderabad 

Various  measures  to  ensure  better  working  conditions, 
pay  and  amenities  in  various  factories  were  introduced  by 
the  Nizam’s  Government  and  consist  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  the  Maternity  Benefit  Act,  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  Children  Regulation,  the  Hyderabad  Factories 
Regulation,  Trade  Dispute  Orders,  the  Hyderabad  Trade 
Union  Act  and  the  Hyderabad  I^ovident  Fund  Regula¬ 
tion.  The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  includes 
accident  insurance,  and  under  the  Employment  of 
Children  Regulation,  children  imder  12  are  prohibited 
from  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  articles 
that  are  likely  to  effect  their  health,  while  children  under 
15  are  not  to  be  employed  in  any  occupation  connected 
with  railway  transport.  The  Factories  Regulation  pro¬ 
vides  a  48  hour  week,  payment  for  overtime  and  prohibits 
the  employment  of  women  and  children  at  night.  Pro¬ 
vision  of  creches,  canteens,  resting  sheds  and  health  and 
safety  measures  are  also  embodied  in  the  regulation. 
Trade  EHsputes  Orders  have  provided  machinery  for 
settlement  of  disputes  through  a  Board  of  Conciliation 
or  an  Industrial  Court,  and  the  Hyderabad  Trade  Union 
Act  provides  that  any  seven  members  of  a  Trade  Union 
may  apply  for  registration  and  any  person  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  15  may  become  member  of  a  registered 
Trade  Union. 

Direct  Indu-Kashmir  Road 

EMrect  road  communication  between  the  Indian 
Union  and  Jammu  and  Kashmir  State  will  shortly  be  in 
operation,  when  the  65 -mile  metalled  road  from 
BY  SPEEDBIRD  Pathankote  to  Jammu,  now  under  construction,  is  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  beginning  of  Ji^.  It  will  be  traversible 
throughout  the  year,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  up  to  Rs.30 
million.  After  running  straight  for  36  miles  it  becomes 
winding  and  passes  a  number  of  bridges,  causeways  and 
culverts,  the  most  notable  being  the  2,800  ft.  long  Ravi 
TAIN  TO  EUROPE  t^^dge,  through  beautiful  scenery,  mountain  slopes  and 
ravines. 

Asia  Needs  Dodon 

Great  Britain  for  46  miUion  people  has  62,000 
doctors;  India  for  400  million  has  42,000  doctors,  while 
China  for  460  million  has  only  9.000  doctors. 
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Why  not  let 
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COMMENTARY 

keep  at 
on  world  affairs  for  j 


by  Kenneth  GrenviHe  Myer 


EMOIRS  OF  AN  AESTHETE  by  Harold  Acton 
more 


than  merely  autobiograj^cal.  This  century 
more  than  any  other  has  seen  sudden  changes,  has 
seen  the  swift  downward  passage  from  the  secure  altitudes 
of  the  Victorian  Pax  Britannica  to  the  unsteady  see-saw 
of  power  politics  between  Russia  and  the  Unit^  Statei 
Half-way  down  this  well-oiled  slope  we  find  that  period 
often  referred  to  as  “  The  Twenties  ”  which  is  a  singularly 
apt  description  of  that  adolescent  era.  Probably  Harold 
Acton  has  given  in  this  remarkable  book  more  clues  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  that  wittingly  witless  generation 
that  the  satirical  writings  of  his  friend  Evelyn  Waugh.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  proper  study  of  Acton  is  himself  from 
which  even  he  could  hardly  play  truant.  The  author  of 
Humdrum  and  The  Last  Medici  is  evidently  well-fitted  to 
comment  on  the  East  as  opposed  to  the  West  But  perhapi 
oppose  is  not  really  the  right  word,  for  Acton  appears  to  be 
more  concerned  with  the  West  as  composed  from  the  East 
No  more  fervent  admirer  of  China  ever  set  foot  upon  her 
shores,  no  more  inquisitive  and  disconcerting  visitor  ever 
strayed  off  the  beaten  tourist  track  in  Japan,  Korea,  and 
Manchuria,  which  he  visits  in  these  pages  with  a  noUe 
disregard  of  distance  and  the  discomforts  of  travelling. 
These  he  anihilates  with  his  pen.  His  lectures  in  the 
Peking  National  University  must  have  given  him  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  and  he  who  knows  the  East  must  share 
his  amusement  at  the  impertinent  suggestion  that  Basic 
English — “emasculate  jargon” — ^would  ever  satisfy  the 
brilliant  students  of  the  Universities  of  China  and  India. 
Strictly  speaking  this  is  not  a  book  about  the  Far  East, 
it  is  a  bc^k  about  Harold  Acton,  but  perhaps  I  may  pay 
him  the  compliment  of  saying  that  throqgh  him  we  may 
perhaps  understand  it  better. 


Allan  Flander* 
Rita  Hinden 
Joe  Madia 
Darid  Worawick 
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THE  CRISIS  IN  THE  LAW 
OF  NATIONS  By  H.  A.  Smith 


MY  INDIAN  YEARS  by  Lord  Hardipge  pf  Pens- 


hurst  covers  as  critical  a  period  as  any  in  the  history  of 
British  rule  in  India.  The  brief  foreword  by  Lord  Cromer 
recalls  that  he  was  not  the  first  of  his  family  to  serve  India, 
since  his  grandfather  had  been  Governor-General  from 
1844  to  1847.  His  first  preoccupation  was  to  prepare 
India  for  the  visit  of  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen 
and  for  the  great  Coronation  at  Durbar  at  which  it  was  to 
be  announc^  that  the  cafHtal  would  be  transferred  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi.  This  step,  which  secured  for  him  the 
implacable  enmity  of  Curzon,  was  a  wonderfidty  well-k^ 
secret  and  came  as  an  absolute  surprise  when  the  Ktpg 
announced  it.  Whether  the  move  wrs  justified  is  a  matter 
for  history  to  decide.  There  is  little  doubt  that  commuB- 
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FAR  EAST 


cai»tal;  what  sort  of  a  dty  Calcutta  would  have  been  if  it 
had  remained  the  politick  capHtal  is  a  matter  for  con¬ 
jecture — it  is  however  certain  that  it  would  have  been  an 
even  more  ten^>ting  target  for  the  Japanese.  It  says  much 
for  the  success  of  Lord  Hardinge  that  his  attempted 
assasination  aroused  such  widespr^id  protests  and  regret. 
If  ever  a  man  laboured  to  bring  peace  to  India,  he  did, 
that  it  did  not  achieve  permanence  was  due  to  the  inherent 
weakness  of  a  nation  without  self-government  Neverthe¬ 
less  he  laid  the  <foundations  upon  which  the  Montagu- 
Cbelmsford  reforms  were  buUt,  and  these  are  very 
properly  regarded  as  the  first  milestone  upon  the  road  to 
Indian  freedom.  This  most  interesting  b^k  of  personal 
reminiscences,  not  the  least  of  which  recalls  how  King 
George  V  was  at  pains  to  make  up  to  him  for  a  snub 
administered  by  Admiral  Keppel,  is  well  illustrated  and 
attractively  produced. 

'  THE  BRITISH  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  INDIA  by 
H.  G.  Rawlinson  attempts  to  assess  this  favourably  and 
suffers  from  the  inherent  defect  that  India  has  gain^  her 
freedom  too  recently  for  judgments  about  the  recent  past 
to  have  great  value.  There  can  be  little  sense  of  objectivity. 
It  must  be  clear  to  everyone  who  welcorhed  the  new 
regime  that  the  British  are  anxious  to  be  thought  of  not 
too  badly.  “We  did  our  best,”  they  say,  “and  no  one 
else  could  haye  done  better.”  So,  twirling  a  moustache 
and  sipping  a  chota  peg  they  vanish  to  Cheltenham  which 
is  to  Aem  forever  Poona.  Within  these  limits  this  is  an 
excellent  book:  covering  the  whole  span  from  the  early 
seventeenth  century  to  15th  August,  1947,  and  every 
aspect  of  everyday  life. 

A  GOVERNMENT  COLLEGE  MISCELLANY  vol. 
XXV,  No.  1,  edited  by  K.  I.  Verghese  M.A.  (Oxon)  is  an 
attractive  collection  produced  by  Goverrunent  College, 
Mangalore.  Far  more  lavish  than  its  English  Counterpart, 
it  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be  done  in  this 
foe. 


FURTHER  SOURCES  OF  VIJAYANAGRA  HIS¬ 
TORY  by  Prof.  K.  A.  Nilakanta  and  Dr.  Venkatara- 
manayya  gives  an  account  of  the  rulers  of  an  empire 
stretching  northward  from  Cape  Comorin  to,  roughly,  lati¬ 
tude  17  degs.,  geographically,  and  backwai^s  into 
mythological  times.  This  painstaking  work  in  three  vol¬ 
umes  bases  its  account  partly  on  general  literature,  partly 
on  certain  specified  works,  and  partly  on  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Mackenzie  Manuscripts.  This  histori¬ 
cal  account  of  the  history  of  India  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  Europeans  in  any  quantities  has  been  sponsored  by  the 
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University  of  Madras  and  may  be  said  Jo  be  the  most 
authoritative  woric  yet  published  on  this  subject 

In  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  EMPIRE  by  H.  V. 
Hodson,  the  author,  who  is  assistant  editor  of  The  Sunday 
Times,  discusses  the  role  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  in  the  world  to-day.  This  most  satisfactory 
excursion  into  the  realm  of  geopolitiks  p<wts  out  the  pest 
failures  of  the  central  government  to  take  a  realistic  view 
of  its  responsibilities  and  duties.  Mr.  Hodkon  pulls  no 
punches  in  a  book  which  every  thougjitful  student  of 
Dominion  affairs  will  do  well  to  ponder  over,  even  if  he 
disagrees  with  some  of  the  statements  made.  The  book, 
it  should  be  added,  contains  an  excellent  map. 

BOOKS  REVIEWED 

Mbmoirs  op  an  Aesthete  by  Harold  Acton  {Methuen  215.) 

My  iNDfiAN  Years  by  Lord  Hardinge  of  Penshurst  {John  Murray, 
105.  6d. 

The  British  Achievement  in  India  by  H.  G.  Rawlinson  {William 
Hodge,  155^ 

A  Government  C(X.lece  Miscellany  edited  by  K.  I.  Verghese 
{published  by  the  Government  College,  Mangalore). 

Further  Sources  of  Vu^yanadara  -History  by  Prof.  K.  A. 
Nilakanta  Sastri  and  Dr.  N.  Venkataramanayya  (3  vols. 
Published  by  the  University  of  Madras  at  Rs.  7). 

Twentieth  Century  Empire  by  H.  V.  Hodson  {Faber  and  Faber. 
155.). 


GOODWILL  AND  CULTURAL  MISSION  TO  INDIA 

The  report  of  the  work  of  the  Indo-British  Goodwill 
and  Cultural  Mission  to  India,  Pakistan  and  Ceylon  from 
September,  1947  to  April,  1948,  has  just  been  published. 
The  Mission,  led  by  Swami  Avyaktananda  and  consisting 
of  four  British  members,  spent  8  months  in  India.  It 
covered  ei^t  provinces  in  t^  Indian  Union,  four  Indian 
States,  Eastern  and  Western  Pakistan  and  Ceylon;  and 
visited  about  twenty  small  towns,  forty  viUages,  twenty 
factories,  twelve  univertities,  forty  colleges  and  sixty 
schools.  The  members  spoke  at  about  a  thousand  meet¬ 
ings,  receptions  and  conferences  arranged  by  universities, 
colleges  and  schools,  corpe^tions  and  municipalities,  and 
religious,  cultural  and  political  societies  and  organisations, 
had  interviews  with  Mahatma  Gandhi,  Pandit  Nduu, 
Sardar  Patel,  Dr.  Rajendra  Prassad,  Dr.  Abul  Kalam  Azad, 
Mr.  Rajagopalachari  and  other  Indian  leaders,  whose 
simplicity  of  (tiess  and  living  they  admir^,  and 
whom  they  consider  to  be  second  to  none  in  their  moral 
and  intellectual  integrity  and  administrative  ability.  In 
Bombay,  Karachi,  Delhi  and  Allahabad,  the  Mission 
studied  the  refugee  problems,  and  was  impressed  by  the 
efficiency  with  which  these  problems,  involving  millions 
of  people,  were  being  handled.  The  report  mentions 
visits  to  the  various  irrigation  schemes  and  the  Mission’s 
observations  on  the  plans  for  methodical  industrialisation 
which  are  primarily  for  the  removal  of  poverty  and  the 
raising  of  the  hving  standard.  All  provinces  are  moving 
towards  the  nationalisation  of  land  and  the  abolition 
the  land  system.  The  Mission  had  opportunities  of  learn¬ 
ing  much  about  the  dancing,  music  and  other  arts  of  India, 
and  carried  out  research  in  the  status  of  women. 
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KATHAKALI  IN  TRAVANCORE 

by  Winifred  Holmes 


The  polished  art  and  technical  skill  of  Indian  dancers 
have  enchanted  many  people  in  the  West  this  winter. 
Many  of  their  dance  formulas  are  based  on  Kathakali. 
the  dance  drama  of  Malabar,  the  latest  development  in 
classical  dancing  in  India.  They  use  the  mudra,  the  sign 
language  of  Kathakali.  its  mime  and  its  vigorous  move¬ 
ments  in  many  of  the  d^ces  they  have  adapt^  for  Western 
audiraces.  But  what  Lx>ndon  and  the  West  have  not  yet 
seen  is  pure  Kathakali— the  dance-drama- itself  with  all  its 
strange  appurtenances  of  heavy  mask-like  make-up. 
grotesque  head-dresses  and  fantastic  representations  of  a 
whole  hierarchy  of  gods  and  demons  in  all  their  super¬ 
natural  power.  Woidd  it  be  appreciated  in  Britain? 

The  only  way  this  question  could  be  answered  would 
be  to  put  the  Kathakali  dancers  on  a  London  stage  and 
then  see  what  would  happen.  I  predict  diere  would  be 
great  interest  on  the  part  of  the  dance-minded  public.  But 
it  would  be  an  expensive  gamble  which  no  one  seems  ready 
to  try  as  yet.  Twenty-five  to  thi^  people  would  have  to 
be  brought  oya.  dancors.  musicians,  make-up  men.  their 
manager,  their  impedimenta — enormous  head-dresses, 
musical  instruments  and  so  forth.  The  most  unspoilt  and 
famous  Kathakali  group  in  Malabar  to-day  is  the  group 
of  dancers  which  surrounds  the  Malayalam  poet,  Vallathol. 

There,  in  the  enlightened  State  of  Travancore,  where 
religious  toleration  is  a  reality  and  where  there  is  a  higher 
rate  of  literacy  than  anywhere  else  in  the  sub-continait,  the 
ageing  poet,  a  figure  of  great  veneration  throughout  India, 
has  surrounded  himself  with  the  finest  young  dancers  and 
their  teachers.  Acting  as  a  kind  of  Dia^ev.  he  has 
revived  traditional  dramas  whidi  were  be^nning  to  fall 
into  neglect,  and  has  inspired  new  ones  based  on  traditional 
formulas  but  with  new  stories  and  new  themes.  Some  of 

these  he  has  written  himself.  The  music  and  choreography 
he  leaves  to  the  master  musicians  and  teacher-dwcers. 
The  result  is  an  art  of  great  vitality  and  a  focal  point  round 
which  the  talents  of  students  of  Kathakali  can  gather  and 
flourish. 

What  in  fact  is  this  art  of  Kathakali?  The  “  Great 
Drama”  is  a  local  development  of  the  older  style  of 
devotional  temple  dance.  Bharat  Natyam.  whose  home  is 
the  holy  city  of  Tanjore.  It  also  has  traces  of  the  more 
dynamic  Kathak,  the  dance  of  the  North,  which  owes 
something  to  Arab  influence.  Kathakali  is  medieval;  it 
grew  up  somewhere  in  the  15th  or  16th  Centuries,  though 
there  are  no  formal  dates  on  which  to  pin  it  down.  Using 
both  the  sign  language  of  the  hands  and  the  vigorous  leg 
and  arm  movements  of  Bharat  Natyam  and  Kathak. 
Kathakali  differs  from  them  in  being  more  a  mimed  dance- 
play  than  a  dance. 

The  themes  are  the  epic  stories  (A  the  Pandava 
brothers,  of  Rama  and  Sita  and  Ravana.  of  Krishna  and 
the  gopis.  But  these  are  not  lyrical  presentations  of  the 
great  Hindu  stories;  they  are  dramas,  full  of  action — of 
malevolent  action  by  the  various  demons,  of  heroic  action 


by  the  god-heroes,  of  defiant  action  on  the  part  of  the 
goddess-heroines,  Draupadi  and  Sita.  The  nearest  paraOd 
in  Europe  seems  to  me  to  be  not  so  much  the  mystery 
play  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  but  rather  the  High 
Romantic  chivalrous  play,  usu^y  performed  by  puppets, 
of  the  14th  and  ISth  Centuries  bas^  on  the  stories  of  the 
heroes  of  chivalry,  the  Quatres  Fils  d’Aymon,  of  the  great 
King  Charlemagne,  of  the  rescues  of  fair  damsels  and 
defeats  of  wicked  Black  Knights.  These  are  nearer  in 
sentiment  to  Kathakali  than  anything  else  in  the  East  or 
elsewhere. 

In  Kathakali.  as  in  this  puppet  theatre,  there  is  no 
attempt  at  realism.  Every^i^  is  .exaggerated;  the 
characters  are  hieratic,  the  stories  are  part  of  the  heritage 
of  the  audience.  Thus  no  self-identification  can  be  sug¬ 
gested  and  the  ordinary  human  values  are  superseded  by 
the  fabulous. 

The  performance  takes  place  in  the  open  air  and  lasts 
all  night.  People  come  for  miles  from  villages  and  towns, 
carrying  their  food  and  bedding  with  them.  They  camp 
under  the  tall  slender  palms  of  Malabar,  coconut  and 
palmyrah,  with  their  crowns  of  leaves  rustling  faintly  over¬ 
head.  As  darkness  falls  only  the  light  oi  dl  butties  and 
flares  are  there  to  illuminate  the  scene.  Great  chattering 
and  cheerfulness  prevails,  but  through  it  all  one  can  hear 
the  usual  noises  of  the  Indian  night:  frogs,  whirring  insects, 
howling  jackals  in  the  distance.  .  .  . 

The  stage  is  a  small  piece  of  open  level  ground,  with 
the  broad  green  pennants  of  the  banana  trees  for  a  frame. 
A  short  curtain,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood  each  end  as 
if  it  were  a  scroll,  is  held  up  to  hide  the  dancers’  prepara¬ 
tions.  which  are  by  thi.s  time,  only  preliminary  groupings 

as  their  costume  and  make-up  is  complete. 

Four  hours  ago  the  dancers  submitted  themselves  to 
(he  make-up  men.  lying  flat  on  the  ground,  shutting  thdr 
eyes  and  going  to  sleep  while  their  faces  were  covered  with 
a  paste  of  rice  flour  as  a  foundation  on  which  to  paint  or 

fix  pieces  of  false  hair  or  coloured  paper  which  turn  their 
mild,  boyish  faces  into  masks  of  terrifying  monsters  or 
superhuman  hero-gods.  Some  are  coloured  blue;  others 
green  or  white.  Demons  are  represented  as  vexy  dark, 
and  have  fixed  to  their  mouths  horrific  fang-like  teeth,  with 
long  talons  to  their  finger  tips. 

When  this  first  process  is  over  the  dancers  are  roused 
and  dressed  in  wide,  white  cotton  skirts,  tied  in  round  the 
waist,  and  fixed  to  their  heads  are  huge  ^t  haloes  worn  by 
South  Indian  gods.  Like  all  Indian  dancers  they  wear 
wide  anklets  of  bells  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
musical  accompaniment  to  the  dance  as  do  the  castanets 
to  a  Spanish  dance. 

Now  all  is  ready.  The  musicians  take  their  places, 
and  prepare  to  play  the  simple  instruments  of  the  village, 

triangle,  bells,  flute,  drums,  with  no  vina  or  sitar  to  provide 
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the  more  sophisticated  voices  of  the  court.  A  horn  note 
opens  the  pofonnance  and  a  hand  with  gilded  talons 
appears  over  the  top  of  the  curtain  with  an  angiy  dash  of 
anklet-bells,  quivering  and  shalfing  with  demoniac  energy 
and  power,  sending  out  its  challenge  to  the  gods. 

The  audience  stops  its  chatter  and  even  st(^s  chewing 
pan  for  a  moment  At  last  after  the  tension  has  become 
almost  unbearable,  the  curtain  is  removed  and  reveals 
Bhima  or  Ravana  in  aU  the  ferocious  fontasy  of  thdr 
atraordinary  make-up.  their  malevolence  heightened  by 
the  high  li^ts  and  deep  shadows  cast  by  the  flam,  behind 
idiich  is  the  thick  darlmess  of  the  Indian  night 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  dramas  in  detaiL  They 
are  very  long;  their  movements  are  stylised  and  known  in 
advance  to  the  audience  and  although  grotes^  and 
euggerated.  are  perfectly  balanced  and  timed.  There  is 
acme  of  the  lyrical  beauty  of  Kathak  or  Bharat  Natyam; 
Kathakali  is  a  highly  vinle  and  masculine  tradition  and 
deddedly  not  for  the  squeamish.  Bodies  are  represoited 
as  being  tom  open;  the  blood  drunk  and  the  entrails  pulled 


out  in  gleeful  triumph.  No  women  appear  in  the  dance; 
the  parts  of  Sita  and  Draupadi  and  the  gopis  are  played.,  or 
rather  danced,  by  boys.  This  is  no  grade  mehmdibly 
world  of  an  Indian  twilight,  but  the  han^ess  ctf  the  crude 
and  pristine  world  of  the  Aryan  conquerors  and  thdr 
tribal  myths.  The  audience  is  fascinated  and  critical  .  .  . 
so  and  so  took  that  passage  differendy. . . .  Father  may  lie 
down  half-way  through  and  go  to  sleep  telling  Scm  to  waken 
him  when  his  favourite  performer  appears. 

The  dancers,  all  young  and  trained  like  racehorses, 
dance  on  untiringly  through  the  hot,  still  night,  using 
vigorous  leg  movemrats,  expressive  arm  and  neck  move¬ 
ments,  but  above  aU  dancing  with  their  eyes,  the  only  living 
things  in  the  painted  masks  of  their  faces.  They  dance 
till  die  frogs  stop  aoaking  and  the  jackal  slinks  away  to 
cover;  dance  till  the  dawn  appears,  and  with  it  that  moment 
of  cool  grace  before  the  day  heats  up. 

And  then,  only  then,  does  the  curtain  hide  the  dancers 
and  the  audience,  yawning,  packs  up  to  go  home  or  off  to 
work. 


THE  ROPE  TRICK 


by  R.  H.  Ferry 


IT  was  ve^  hot  just  off  the  Snares  brass  bazaar.  A 
small  notice  scribbled  on  the  wall  at  the  comer  of  a 
narrow  alley  caught  my  eye;  Sherbet — ^very  cold  ice. 

As  I  sipped  by  pink  sherbet  in  the  cool  shade  of  a 
street-side  awning,  t^  glamour  of  the  East  with  all  its 
ancient  mysteries  enveloped 'me  ...  in  the  distance  a 
mosque  bell  called  ^  faithful  to  prayer,  starving  dogs 
scratched  at  thirsty  fleas,  while  closely  veiled  women 
padded  silendy  by. 

It  was  then  that  someone  stepped  out  of  the  deep 

shadow  of  a  doorway  and  approached.  “Dear  Sir,  my 
name  is  Ali,**  he  said  in  En^sh  a  little  too  perfect. 

There  was  something  about  Ali  which  held  me — his  red 
fez.  his  wide  Oxford  bags,  his  tall  willowy  figure,  slender 
fingers  and  waist  .  .  .  and  a  gold  tooth.  He  whispered 
close  to  my  ear;  “You  would  like  Ali  to  teach  you  the 
Indian  Rope  Trick,  yes  or  no?  ^ 

I  was  electrified,  to  know  this  secret  had  been  my 
life’s  ambition.  My  imagination  at  once  soared — I  was 
giving  a  demonstration  to  the  prefects  and  house  masters 
at  the  old  school — I  was  doing  it  in  the  market  square  of 
my  little  home  town  in  the  Cotswolds  ...  my  name  was 
running  up  and  down  in  the  lights  of  Piccadilly  ...  Ali 
thought  me  back  to  earth  with  a  gentle  tap  on  the  foot. 
Squatting,  with  a  long  finger,  he  quickly  made  a  squiggly 
perpendicular  line  in  the  dust,  then  withthe  dexterity  of 
a  lightning  artist  he  drew  the  figure  of  a  man  climbing 
up  it.  As  I  watched,  the  figure  seemed  to  reach  the  top— 
^denly  Ali  gave  a  kick  and  the  sketch  vanished  in  a 
little  cloud  of  dust.  Ali  was  a  salesman  to  the  finger  tips. . . 

It  seemed  that  one  thing  alone 'worried  Ali.  he  had 
no  rope.  “  Won’t  any  old  rope  do?  ”  I  asked.  I  could 


see  that  I  had  shocked  him.  “  It  must  be  a  magic  rqie.’* 
he  replied  with  dignity.  “Why,  of  course,  how  foolish 
of  me.” 

As  Ali  said  he  knew  the  ropes  and  I  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  him,  I  gave  him  the  ^uivalent  of  £2  and  he 
went  off  to  buy  one  while  I  sipped  more  sherbet  and 
waited. 

But  Ali  did  not  return,  though  I  haunted  that  alley 
for  the  next  four  days  and  became  the  sherbet  vrador’s 
best  custcHner. 

It  was  the  fifth  day  that  I  saw  Ali  striding  alcmg  and 
I  shouted  “  Hi  Ali— what  about  that  rope?  ”  Ali  stopped, 

and  looked  at  me  blankly  as  if  we  had  never  met  before. 
He  knew  nothing  about  ropes.  I  murmured  a  has^ 
apology  and  in  a  few  words  told  of  Ali’s' disappearance. 

The  man  exactly  like  Ali,  and  with  a  similar  gold  tooth, 
listened  attentively,  then  spoke  like  Ali  with  tlK  same 
too  perfect  English. 

“  It  does  not  seem  that  you  have  a  1^  upon  which 
to  stand.  In  the  first  place  you  try  to  buy  one  of  the 
most  ancient  secrets  of  the  Eak  fev  the  miserable  sum  of 
£2  sterling.  You  send  a  man  to  buy  a  magic  rope  without 
ray  thou^t  of  the  risk.  Your  honest  friend  Ali.  it  seems, 
tested  the  rope  before  bringing  it  to  you  rad  disappeared.” 
The  sun  stopped  glinting  on  the  gold  tooth  and  the  man 
exactly  like  Ali  leraed:  “  In  fact,  J  think  that  Ali’s  brothra 
could  claim  very  great  damages  from  you  in  the  courts 
which  dispense  the  law.” 

I  left  the  alley  quickly.  I  had  had  it  .  .  .  and  so 
had  Ali. 


Ah.  how  closely  does  the  East  guard  its  secrets. 
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THE  VISION 


by  Herbert  Chambers 


The  dreaded  moment  had  come  at  last,  and,  as 
Gautama  drew  back  the  silken  curtain,  gently,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  sleeping  mother  and  c^d.  he 
prayed  that  his  courage  would  not  desert  him.  For  a  long 
moment  he  stood  in  .the  shadows  staring  down  tenderly  at 
his  slumbering  wife  and  son,  and  then  with  a  great  sigh,  he 
turned  and  strode  swiftly  through  the  silent  house  and  out 
into  the  brilliant  Indian  moonlight 

At  the  eastern  gate  Channa,  his  servant,  awaited 
with  the  horses:  their  sleek  ebony  bodies  etched  sharply 
against  a  pale  moon-washed  wall.  Gautama  mounted  in 
silence,  and,  without  turning  his  head,  rode  swiftly  away 
from  the  great  house. 

All  through  the  night  the  two  men  rode  side  by  side. 
They  ctid  not  speak,  and  the  only  sounds  wore  the  sharp 


that  of  a  man  fighting  a  great  inner  battle.  At  length  be 
said;  “There  will  be  much  wiping  md  mourning — aad 
much  misunderstanding.  But  time  h^ls  evm  the  hi^  of 
a  woman.  Nor  will  I  myself  know  any  rest,  no  peace  ^ 
mind  until  I  have  answered  this  call  which  has  come  to 
me.  Mankind  is  sick,**  he  went  on.  “  Sick  with  a  mortal 
fever.  Nor  can  it  recover  until  it  has  learned  that  selfish¬ 
ness  and  greed  and  hate  must  be  banished  for  ever  from 
the  human  soul.  All  the  miseries  and  discontents  and 
evils  of  this  life  are  due  to  the  insatiable  selfishness  of 
man.*’  . 

Channa  looked  into  the  young  handscNme  face,  and 
still  his  eyes  were  troubled.  “  Have  not  die  people  tbdr 
gods  to  pray  to?”  he  asked.  “Can  they  not  offer 
sacrifices  to  Siva  and  Vishnu  to  atone  for  their  wicked- 
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FIREWALKING  IN  FIJI 

by  Edwin  G.  Voder 


How  would  you  like  to  run  bare-footed  through  a 
pik  of  smoiddering  red-hot  aehes?  Impoesil^ 
without  suffering  severe  injury?  Not  a  bit  If  you  aie 
iKky  eoougb  to  arrive  at  the  ri^t  time  you  can  see  it 
done  by  the  natives  oa  one  the  Fiji  Ishmds  aa  part  of 
^  wooship  of  the  Goddess  ot  Rre. 

This  business  of  fiiewailriog— conuoonly  rghailed  by 
^  average  white— is  one  of  Ute  most  iaterMtlqg  rehgioiis 
fltst  of  the  East,  and  the  pemratioas  show  there  is  no 
possibility  of  any  dinnent  of  fraud. 

First  of  all,  a  retangular  pit  is  dug  neariy  a  foot  deep. 
Then  a  pile  of  logs  is  placed  inside,  set  al^t.  and  kept 
bumng  for  about  a  yveek.  fresk'logs  beittg  brought  along 
whenever  necessary.  By  the  time  the  day  comes  for  the 
big  event  the  heat  is  so  terrific  it  is  almost  unbearable  at 
dnrty  feet 

The  narives  who  are  taking  part  in  the  firewaHdng 
do  not  oome  on  the  some  at  once.  Thetr  first  job  is  to 
go  down  to  the  river  and  ponder  over  their  refigion.  Then 
the  drums  beg^  to  beat  louder,  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
wise  of  shouting,  and  suddenly  the  first  of  the  natives 

rr,  with  skewers  {dunged  tluough  their  cheeks  and  a 
determined  look  in  thdr  eyes.  The  performance  is 
thout  to  commence. 


Slowly  they,  walk  round  the  pit,  their  pace  gradually 
quickening.  Suddenly  a  natbv  darts  dnrough.  fr^wed  \ff 
another  and  another.  Then  the  process  id  repeated,  most 
of  the  natives  going  through  two  or  three  times. 

Next,  diiklrm  are  seized  and  carried  over  the  omben, 
for  tradition  has  k  that  mm  cm  be  firewalkers  without 
fint  ondcigoing  this  awe4EBpiriDg  expmknce.  Not  that 
the  childien  seem  unduly  pmtiubed. 

And  so  the  curtain  comes  up  on  the  last  'act.  The 
fiiewalkers  disaprpear  into  the  Temple  of  the  Goddess  of 
Fire  to  pay  thm  respects,  leaving  the  watching  whites 
declining  offers  to  go  throng  the  pit 

The  amazing  dung  about  all  this,  however,  is  that 
the  fire  walkers  s^er  no  effects.  Their  feet  are  untouched 
by  the  fire.  The  argument  which  numy  people  put  up. 
diat  (he  native’s  bet  are  too  hard  for  the  to  affprt 
dn^  can  be  dealt  with  *hy  die  fact  tlmt  moat  of  die 
natives  wear  shoes  in  the  oidmary  way  and  wort  in 
ofiSces.  So  the  only  isasibk  explanation  is  that  they  ane  in 
sooBB  way  bypnotiaed. 

But  why  bother  with  exydanattons?  The  fact  femains 
that  firewalking  is  part  of  the  mystmons  East,  and  as  sneh 
is  beyond  the  avenge  Westerner's  understanding. 


THE  WU-SING-DING 

by  G.  FitMGeraid’Lee 


Most  members  of  English  households  must  at  some 
time  or  another  have  seen,  or  at  least  heard  of.  that 
peculiar  tod  of  chinaware  known,  as  ’’Willow 
Psttem.”  Many  will  have  heard  various  versions  of 
the  t^  attached  to  the  scene  depicted,  in  which  three  men 
ae  crossing  a  bridge  in  pursun  of  two  runaway  lovers, 
who  have  escaped  and  turned  themselves  into  two  doves, 
lying  about  fredy  above  thdr  pursuers.  I  am  here  oon- 
ceni^,'  however,  more  with  the  place  itself  than  the  legend 
liking  from  h. 

In  Shanghai  stands  a  Chinese  tea-house  which,  legend 
ks  it,  is  the  original  of  the  quahit  Utde  house  which  adorns 
Willow  Pattern  ware.  Considering  the  ardiitectural 
riflilarity  between  this  building  and.that  which  is  depicted 
eo  the  plate,  and  also  the  fact  that  it  was  only  in  1700 
thtt  Thomas  Turner  of  Caughley  copied  the  original  Une 
diina  of  Nanking  and  introduced  it  into  &igtisb  porcelain, 
it  is,  indeed,  quite  {uobaMe  that  the  Wu-Sing-Dmg  about 
winch  I  write  is  the  origittal  “  Willow  Pattern  ”  tea-house. 

Hie  Wu-Sing-Ding  is  situated  in  the  old  walled  city 
vkch  forms  part  of  tlw  southom  boundary  of  the  French 
ooocession  in  Shanghai.  For  many  years  it  has  been  one 
of  die  aims  of  visitors  to  Shanghai  to  see  this  tea-house 
ridi  its  attractive  but  now  ra^er  decaying  archhectore. 
ind  it  has  become  a  kind  of  shrine 'which  all  must  see  when 
key  “do”  Shanghai.  It  lies  inside  the  city  whose  wall 


at  one  time  protected  thirty  thousand  houses  and  their 
inhabitants,  in  and  on  which  waS  were  nearly  four  thousand 
loopholes  and  twenty  Cowers  for  defensive  purposes.  It  is 
only  thirty-five  years  now  since  this  wondo^  piece  ol 
work  was  dismanffed  and  the  moat  which  sunounded  k 
filled  in.  Where  the  moat  once  was  now  runs  die  broad 
thproughfare  known  as  the  Boulevard  des  Deox  Rc{>ub- 
liques,  dividing  the  Chinese  dty  from  the  French 
concession. 

The  Wu-Sing<T>mg  stands  with  a  building  known  as 
the  City  Temjde  and  with  some  smaller  shrill  and  two 
tyjne^y  Chinese  gardens  known  as  the  East  and  West 
Ardens.  Connect^  with  them  is  an  entertaining  story 
whidi  may  be  legend.  It  is  that  diey  were  construct^  by  a 
most  ambitious  Mandarin  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  was  wealthy,  not  unusual  whore  Mandarins 
were  cotuxmed,  and  jealous  of  the  sidendour  and  atdit- 
tectuie  of  the  magrafic^  buildings  in  Peking  whidi  formed 
the  residences  of  the  Emperor.  He  wished  for  something 
diat  could  vie  wkb  the  wonder  of  those  northern  palaoest 
hence  the  construction  of  what  is  now  the  Wu-Sing-I^ng. 
But  news  of  his  scheme  reached  the  Imperial  Palace 
and  there  was  instant  expression  of  disapproval,  so  out¬ 
spoken  that  the  Mandarin  hastened  to  change  hi»  plans  and 
even  himself.  He  became  a  philanthropist,  which  it  is  said 
is  a  most  unusual  thing  among  mandarins,  by  making  over 
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his  palace  to  the  city  of  Shanghai,  so  that  is  might  be  used 
as  a  temple,  a  tea-house  and  public  gardens. 

These  gardens  are  still  filled  with  quaint  rockwork, 
curiously  shaped  gateways  and  doors  along  their  winding 
paths,  upon  the  w^  the  inevitable  Chinese  dragon 
without  whidi  no  Chinese  decorative  scheme  is  compete. 
The  tea-house  hself  is  decaying.  It  stands  upon  stone 
pillars  in  the  middle  of  a  pool  aj^  used  to  be  approached 
by  a  wonderful  zig-zag  bridge  which  is  an  integ^  part  of 
tte  Willow  Pattern  design.  Unfortunately  this  bridge  is  not 
there  now.  having  been  replaced  by  a  concrete  and  sUme 
construction  which,  by  comparison,  is  far  from  being 
attractive.  The  old  bridge. which  was  so  crocked  is  said 
to  have  been  built  on  those  lines  because  of  the  Chinese 
belief  that  while  evil  spirits  can  negotiate  a  straight  path 
they  could  not  find  their  way  around  comers.  The  whole 


area  is  a  wonderful  hunting  ground  for  the  artist  and  photo- 
grapher  in  search  of  Chinese  studies. 

Round  about  are  otho:  tea-houses,  and  every  day  the 
open  ground  around  the  pool  in  which  stands  the  Wu-Sii)|. 
EKmg  is  full  of  fascinating  native  characters:  dentua 
practising  in  the  open  air.  doctors  with  their  bottled  and 
herbal  cures,  toy  sellers,  cooks  ami  jugglers;  all  busy  atf 
filling  the  air  with  thdr  many  cries.  It  is  a  great  pity  ^ 
the  bridge  when  it  fell  into  decay  was  not  repaired  and 
restored,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  it  as  it  used  to  wandh 
across’^  moat  to  the  entrance  of  what  is  still  a  very 
delightful  spec^en  of  the  artistic  architecture  for  whi^ 
the  Chinese  will  always  remain  famous.  It  is  only  hoped 
that  the  building  itself  wttl  not  be  allowed  to  go  the  way  of 
the  old  Inidge.  for  the  Wu-i^ng-Ding  is  not  ^just  anotiui 
tea-house”  but  a  symbol  of  Chinese  art,  thought  and 
beauty. 


FROM  EAST  TO  WEST  IN  52  HOURS 
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by  Muriel  Weerdkoon  (Ceylon) 


A  SPEEDY  decision  to  visit  Lxmdon.  and  I  found 
my^  one  Sunday  mtwning  on  a  Lancaster  plane 
^taking  off  from  Katunayake  Airport,  26  miles  away 
from  Colombo.  I  had  hardly  settled  myself  in  my  seat, 
whm  we  skimmed  through  the  air.  Owe  Ceylon’s  great 
fidds  and  coconut  palr^  over  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
Bcunbay.  whidi  was  readi^  at  noon — four  hours  from 
Colomto.  The  Bombay  '  airport  has  an  interesting 
restaurant  and  lounge.  I  saw  there  Indians  of  all  com¬ 
munities — ^light-complexioned  Parsees,  olive-skinned  North 
Indians  and  sun-tanned  South  Indians.  Thdr  garb  too. 
differed.  There  was  the  Hindu  in  his  turl^,  the  Moslem 
in  his  fez  cap.  the  North  Indian  lady  in  Her  long  trousers 
and  ankle-length  coat,  and  the  South  Indian  in  hn  grace¬ 
ful  saree.  It  was  a  very  colourful  scene  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  many  languages  of  India,  Americanisms, 
and  of  course  the  univer^  &i^sh. 

From  Bombay  to  Karachi  it  took  us  just  three  hours 
and  tiiere  was  the  longest  halt— Trom  4  p.m.  to  1.30  p.m. 
of  the  next  day.  There  is  an  excellent  Rest  House  run  by 
the  B.O.A.C  witii  spacious  lounges,  a  cocktail  bar  and 
comfortable  bedrooms. 

Next  morning  I  went  by  taxi  into  Karachi  ten  miles 
from  the  air  port,  and  held  my  breath  in  wonder  at  the 
beauty  of  the  Kashmir  embroideries  m  the  shops,  the 
soft  wool  dressing  gowns  and  scarves  and  the  most 
marvellous  carpets  in  the  world  ol  which  Karachi  seems  to 
be  the  storehouse.  1  saw  some  of  real  silk  pile,  so  sinuous 
to  the  touch,  and  so  picturesque  in  their  exquisite,  cleverly 
blended  colourings.  Some  of  them  depict  Indian  or 
Persian  stories,  others  are  worked  on  a  linen-backed 
canvas  in  flowa  designs  so  realistic  that  one  stopped  to 
jMck  them.  Then  there  are  little  carpets  which  are  prayer 
rugs  where  th6  design  is  very  beautiful  but  dissinular  at 
either  end.  What  an  ins{Mration  to  prayo’  and  beautiful 
thought! 

From  Karachi  the  plane  flew  ova  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Lydda  in  Palestine.  Lydda  seemed  to  me  a  meeting  place 
(rf  all  the  nations  in  the  world.  There  woe  Arabs.  Turks, 
many  European  races,  Indian  and  Chinese.  It  was  tiie 
same  in  Tripolitania.  at  Castel  Benito,  the  next  stop  which 


is  reached  at  4  a.m.  the  next  day.  Now  flying  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  9,000  feet  over  a  sea  of  billowy  ck^  that  kxAed 
like  prodigal  handfuls  oi  stiffly-beaten  moingue  carelessly 
flung.  1  saw  the  glory  and  the  grandeur  at  the  sunriss. 
For  the  briefest  moment  on  its  journey,  the  sun  stayed  to 
touch  the  white  clouds,  to  transform  fflem  to  palest  row- 
red,  then  coppery  gold. 

Then  across  the,  Mediterranean  to  Marseilles.  On  the 
hill-sides  of  France  there  were  wisps  of  snow  glinting  in 
the  sunshine,  and  I  loved  the  patchwork  quilt  in  squara 
of  rust-red  and  green  that  France  spread  at  one’s  feet 
Then  over  Orleans,  le  Havre  and  across  the  EngM 
Channel.  And  finally,  at  11.30  a.m.  on  Tuesday — ^LonW 
I  had  arrived  in  that  moving  pageant  of  life.  “  of  all  sots 
and  conditions,  with  each  pl^  and  person  a  ^crocosm  in 
the  macrocosm.” 

LEHERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

KASHMIR 

Sm. — ^In  the  article  on  Kashmir  published  in  your  Jut- 
uary  issue,  the  writer  has  mixed  sentiment  with  statisticL 
It  is  not  only  misleading  but  paints  Kashmir  with  coloured 
brushes.  ‘ 

He  admits  that  Kashmir  has  an  80  per  coit  Muslia 
p(H>ulation.  but  he  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  the  Stale 
of  Jammu  is  ’’predominantly  Hindu.”  Apart  from  the 
Kashmir  Province  where  Mudims  form  93.45  i^  cent  of 
the  population,  the  Jgmmu  Province,  according  to  file 
latest  census  report  (Jammu  and  Kashmir,  Volume  XXE 
1943).  has  61.35  per  cent  Muslims  as  against  38JS  pqr 
cent  non-Muslims. 

The  assertion  that  ’’most  of  the  Kashmiri  Muslins 
are  relatively  recent  converts  from  Hinduism  ”  is  contrary 
to  frets.  In  reality,  during  the  last  100  years  of  Hiodn 
Dogra  rule  conversion  to  Islam  was  discouraged  so  much 
that  if  a  Hindu  onbraced  this  religion  he  forfeited  all 
inherited  property.  Moreovw.  many  other  lestrictioa 
were  impo^  uptm  Muslims.  Killing  a  cow.  for  instanoa 
was  a  cognisable  offoice  punishable  with  7  years’  imprisoB* 
ment.  A  special  tax  was  levied  on  the  slau^ter  of 


joats  and  sheep,  which  are  sacrifice  by  Muslims  over  a 
year  in  commemoration  of  Abraham’s  saoifice  of  his  son 
(Tthe  Lord.  Many  Mudim  places  of  worship  wa« 
•orped  by  the  State  and  restored  only  after  the  Glan^ 
(Commission  Enquiry  in  1931  into  the  affairs  of  Kashmir. 
Uader  these  circumstances  it  can  be  well  imaging  how 
many  Hindus  would  have  liked  to  leave  their  privileged 
position  by  accepting  Islam. 

The  statement  that  the  (vesent  conflict  in  Kashmir 
has  been  brou^t  about  by  armed  raiders  from  the 
Frontier  only  beUttles  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  Kashmiri  peofde  who,  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  the  Maharajah,  rose  against  him  and  his 
forces  of  opfnvssion.  Besides,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  peo^e  of  the  Frontier  dwell  in  adjoining  t^ritory 
and  if  some  of  them  have  come  to  the  help  of  their 
of^xessed  brethren  of  Kashmir  they  have  done  so  as  the 
Kashmiris  profess  the  same  religion,  culture  and 
sentiments. 

Yours,  etc., 

Karachi.  S.  Saiduddin. 

HINDU  WIFE 

Sm, — I  read  with  interest  the  article  on  “Hindu  Wife” 
in  your  April  issue.  It  seons  to  me  that  no  account  of  a 
Ifindu  wife  is  complete  without  a  reference  to  two  things 
which  are  dearer  to  her  heart:  the  first  is  the  red  round 
mark  in  the  forehead  and  the  second,  bangles  on  both  the 
hands. 

These  two  things  are  symbols  of  “  good  luck  ” 
USaubhagya)  in  her  life.  She  put  on  these  marks  right 
from  virginity  and  protects  them  so  long  as  her  husbmod 
is  alive.  She  will  consider  it  to  be  an  ill-omen  in  case 
these  marks  are  disturbed  through  sheer  accident.  The  red 
round  mark  is  the  surest  sign  that  her  husband  is  alive  or 
that  she  is  a  prospective  bride;  on  the  other  hand,  a  widow 
has  to  discard  these  adornments.  It  is,  however,  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  an  educated  widow  objects  to  this  custom 
on  the  ground  that  her  husband  did  not  make  any  pro- 
viaion  to  that  effect  in  his  will ! 

•  ^  Yours,  etc. 

London,  W.C.l.  H.  G.  Pandya,  M.A. 

COMMUNISTS  IN  MALAYA 
Sir, — In  your  editorial  for  May  you  refer  to  “Cockpit 
Patani  ”  and  the  fighting  there  and  declare  “  the  Chinese- 
dominated  Malayan  Communist  Party  is  the  niainspring 
bdiind  the  irregular  guerrilla  bands  still  roving  the 
Malayan  hills  .  .  .  .”  I  was  surprised  to  see  this  kind  of 
iory  still  being  given  currency  and  wonder  whether  there 
is  any  more  foundation  for  it  to-day  than  there  was  when 
I  heard  it  going  the  rounds  more  than  once  during  my 
stay  which  extended  throughout  the  greater  part  of  1946. 
Parallel  to  these  stories  were  others  to  the  effect  that  this, 
that,  or  the  other  strike  was  the  work  of  “  agitators.”  I 
took  some  notice  of  what  was  going  on  in  Malaya  whilst 
1  was  there  and  have  followed  happenings  out  there  since. 
Despite  all  the  talk,  this  “Communist”  and  “agitator” 
stuff  appeared  to  be  no  better  than  so  much  bogy-bogy 
with  little  substance  to  support  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
conditions  of  the.  people  and  the  treatment  they  received 
from  us  in  the  period  of  distress  following  the  occupation 
were  such  as  to  accoimt  adequately  for  any  agitation  on 
their  part  without  the  aid  of  any  demiurge.  In  other 


words,  it  is  the  conditions  which  make  the  Conununists 
and  not  the  other  way  round.  To  ignore  this  and  persist ' 
in  preaching  and  acting  on  the  opposite  assumption  with¬ 
out  very  good  documented  evidence  is.  to  my  mind,  a 
dangerous  and  irresponsible  attitude.  Furthermore,  even 
if  Communists  were  found  to  be  as  influential  as  asserted, 
it  might  be  pertinent  to  enquire  what  are  the  conditions 
which  make  them  so  successful  and  so  try  to  get  down  to 
first  causes. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Wolverhampton.  A.  E.  SCARR 

N.W.F.  TRIBESMEN 

Dear  Sir, — 1  wish  to  make  a  few  comments  on  the 
article  the  “  Kashmir  Deadlock.”  by  Major  General  J.  R. 
Hartwell.  C.B.,  D.S.O.,  published  in  your  March  issue.  It 
presents  a  pictiue  as  seen  by  a  British  officer  who  loved  his 
frontier  skirmishes — life  being  so  dull  otherwise — and 
dubbed  the  poor  tribesman  as  the  rogue  responsible  c\en 
if  he  lost  a  tie  pin  which  was  probably  left  at  the  Club 
swimming  pool  or  tactfully  removed  by  the  bearer  for  his 
daughter. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  points  which  will  enable 
your  readers  to  understand  the  rather  complex  actions  (ff 
the  tribesmen  in  the  past. 

The  general  basic  characteristics  of  most  of  the  tribes¬ 
men  of  the  north-west  frontier  are  the  same;  suspicious, 
clever,  alert,  treacherous  (sometimes  under  forced  dreurn- 
stances).  Good  and  lasting  friends  once  the  thick  core 
of  distrust  has  been  penetrated,  very  religious  in  the  sense 
that  they  pray  and  fost  regularly  aind  respect  every  word 
of  the  Mullah  who  tells  them  diat  all  he  says  is  in  the 
Quran  and  therefore  infallible.  They  are  brought  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust  so  nmeh  so  that  they 
do  not  even  trust  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  thinking  <k 
them  as  bloodsuckers  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  annex 
their  piece  of  property.  There  are,  however,  great 
traits  in  his  character  which  are  good;  for  instance,  the 
bloodiest  of  blood  feuds  are  relinquished  when  “  Quran  ” 
becomes  the  arbitrator  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see  that 
the  Pakistan  Government  is  exploiting  these  traits  to  the 
full. 

In  the  past  the  hue  and  cry  for  a  holy  war  raised  by 
the  ambitious,  wily  fanatic  Mullahs  was  against  the 
Ferenghi  Infidels.  This  cannot  serve  as  a  bait  any  longer 
because  of  the  British  withdrawal.  The  Pits  (revered 
religious  leaders  of  almost  all  tribesmen  are  usuaDy  flie 
“lambs  from  the  lowlands,”  to  use  General  Hartwefl’s 
phrase.  The  Pir  of  Manki  Sharif  is  a  good  example. 
Nowadays  they  are  all  much  involved  in  politics,  fortunate¬ 
ly  quite  alert  and  on  the  side  of  Pakistan.  Consequently 
any  excursions  by  the  tribesmen  against  the  lambs  of  the 
lowlands  will  be  condemned  as  war  against  Islam  by  their 
own  Pirs  which  to  them  means  eternal  damnation.  It  is 
known  that  for  lesser  actions  the  tribesmen  have  come  with 
sackcloth  and  ashes  to  their  Pirs  begging  forgiveness. 

I  have  lived  in  the  Frontier  Province  for  18  years  and 
have  never  as  yet  heard  of  any  major  looting  wilfully 
carried  out  by  the  tribesmen  without  outside  intrigue  and 
help.  The  1930  Afridi  attack  on  Pes^war  instigated  by 
the  lambs  in  the  Congress,  the  Mohniand  show  in  1935 
again  instigated  by  a  Mullah  and  some  other  elements  are 
a  few  instances. 
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That  are.  of  course,  excursioiis  and  murders  in  the 
settled  districts  but,  and  I  hope  the  General  would  agree 
with  me.  these  ate  not  the  woilts  of  tribesmen  but  the  foul 
deeds  pf  murderers  outlawed  from  the  settled  districts. 
The  odd  tribesman  is  involved  but  the  party  can  hardly 
be  called  “  Looting  Tribesmen.” 

The  back  of  die  Fakir  of  Ipi’s  resistance  was  broken 
when  orders  were  issued  by  ^e  Pakistan  Government 
granting  to  the  fakir  free  access  to  any  part  of  Pakistan 
and  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  forward  positions  in 
Waziristan.  Wana  and  Razmak  were  evacuated  by  the 
middle  ot  December.  1947,  without  a  single  incident,  and 
yet  two  months  earlier  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  on 
both  the  Razmak-Bannu  and  Wana-Manzai  roads,  and 
going  without  protection  on  these  roads  was  unthinkable. 

The  difference  wrought  for  the  good  in  tribal  tori- 
tory  and  the  change  of  heart  of  the  tribesmen  brought 
about  by  the  achievement'  of  Pakistan  has  to  be  seen  to  be 
believed.  I  do  agree  with  General  Hartwell  that  Kashmir 
has  provided  the  tribesmen  with  a  means  of  expending 
their  pent  up  force  over  the  years.  It  has  also  sounded 
a  warning  that  (i)  Pakistan  does  not  lack  a  strong  back¬ 
bone  and  (ii)  that  the  traditional  prestige  of  the  tribesmen 
as  one  of  the  best  guerrilla  fighters  was  not  a  mere  British 
invention. 

As  I  have  already  stated  the  change  of  heart  of  the 
tribesmen  is  so  considerable  that  Pakistan  can  with  con¬ 
fidence  settle  tribal  ^airs  at  any  time  without  resorting 
to  the  force  of  arms. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

London.  JAHAN  ZEB  KHAN. 

INDOCHINA  OR  VIET-NAM 

Sir. — have  (mly  just  seen  the  article  mtitled  “  Indo- 
China  or  Viet-Nam  ”  in  your  May  issue.  Sudhi  an  article 
is  surprising,  in  a  review  uke  Eastern  World,  whose  contri¬ 
butors.  whatever  their  views  may  be.  are  expected  to  have 
a  minimum  regard  for  facts. 

To  begin  with.  Mrs.  Whittingham- Jones’  article  con¬ 
tains  some  gross  errors  in  chronology.  She  says:  “In 
the  March.- 1946,  Agreement  with  Ho  ^  Minh’s  Viet-Nam 
Republic.  .  .  .  France 'promised  to  hold  a  referendum  in 
Cochin-Qiina.  .  .  .  Because  of  French  insistence  that  the 
cessation  of  fighting  in  Tonkin  must  precede  the  referen¬ 
dum.  the  latter  has  never  taken  place.”  In  point  of  fact, 
fighting  did  not  start  in  Tonkin  until  as  late  as  November 
19th,  1946,  when  a  clash  between  French  and  Vietnamese 
troops  set  off  a  full-scale  war  throughout  all  of  Viet-Nam. 
Between  March,  1946.  and  November  of  the  same  year, 
there  reigned  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity  in  the 
whole  coimtry  which  could  have  been  turned  to  account 
by  the  French  authorities  to  organise  the  promised 
r^erendum :  the  then  High  Commissioner.  Admiral 
d’Argenlieu,  created  on  June  1st,  1946.  the  “  Republic  of 
Cochin-China  ”  instead.  It  was  precisely  this  violation  of 
the  March  Agreement  which  brought  about  the  rupture 
dl  negotiations  between  Viet-Nam  and  France  at 
Fontainebleau,  and  the  present  conflict 

Further,  Mrs.  Whittingham-Jones  writes:  “It  was 
under  Chinese  auspices  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  able  to  seize 
Hanoi  when  Japan  collapsed,  and  to  instal  himseff  .  . 
Any  document  would  show  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  in 


Hanoi  as  early  as  Au^t,  1945,  probably  even  before  tlm 
date,  whereas  the  Chtoese  oocupation  forces  did  not  aitia 
there  until  the  beginning  of  October,  after  die  British  foiea 
under  Gmoal  Gracey  occupied  Saigon  in  September. 
EUm  J.  Hammer  (in  The  Emergance  of  Viei-Nm 
puMished  by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  New  York, 
1947)  has  commented  that  “the  French,  for  their  psit, 
dei^ored  the  interregnum  between  the  Japanese  colkq)ie 
and  the  arrival  of  Allied  troops,  and  blamed  their  diffi. 
culties  on  these  weeks  when  no  AUed  authority  was  present 
to  *  maintain  order  ’  and  to  prevent  Japanese  equipment 
from  hilling  into  Vietnamese  hands.” 

,  The  assertion  that  “  in  1941  a  coalition  of  anti-French 
Vietnamese  nationalist  parties  was  formed  by  the  ChincK 
Governor  of  Kwangsi  as  the  ’  Front  Viet-Mmh  ’  with  Ho 
(Thi  Minh’s  communists  (italics  mine)  as  its  most  active 
elements  ”  is  not  only  a  contradiction  in  terms,  it  is  i 
historical  inaccuracy — and  an  insult '  It  is  inde^  tanta¬ 
mount  to  saying  that  the  idea  resisting  Germany  in  1940 
was  not  Genei^  de  Gaulle’s,  or  that  of  any  courageous 
Frenchman  or  woman,  but  merely  the  result  of  British 
initiative,  or  an  American  plot 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  were  then  bent  on 
annexing  Indo-China.  “making  Tonkin  once  again  a 
province  of  China  in  all  but  name.”  as  Mrs.  Whittingham- 
Jones  writes,  why  should  they  have  encouraged  Viet-Nam 
nationalism  at  tbmr  own  expense?  This  was  at  a  time 
when  the  French  had  no  foothold  in  the  country  and  could 
have  been  evicted  without  the  assistance  of  any  nationalist 
forces. 

In  her  conclusion,  Mrs.  Whittinj^m-Jones  touchingly 
shows  her  concern  for  the  17  miUion  Vietnamese,  ai^ 
wonders  “  how  long  they  could  maintain  their  independence 
against  China’s  4(X)  million.  ...”  If  she  would  only  take 
tixe  trouble  of  reading  Viet-Nam’s  history,  she  would, 
perhaps,  learn  how  this  small,  enterprising,  tenacious 
people  achieved  their  independence  from  Clura  (a  China 
incommensurably  more  powerful  than  the  “  sick  man  ”  of 
to-day)  and  had  managed  to  remain  free  ever  since — apart 
from  a  very  short  eclipse  of  sovereignty  in  the  sixte^ 
century — until  they  were  defeated  by  the  technique  of 
Western  “  civilisa.tion  ”  in  the  later  half  of  the  nineteentb 
century.  Present  happenings  are  showing  clearly  enou^ 
that  the  dynamism  of  the  Vietnamese  has  not  lost  any  of 
its  force  or  elan. 

Space  prevents  me  from  even  referring  to  the  fantastic 
“  belies  ”  Mrs.  Whittinghajm- Jones  in  ^  existence  of  a 
secret  pact  between  the  Siamese  and^  the  Viet-Nam 
Resistance  over  the  fate  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  That 
“  probabihtv  ”  she  bases  on  “  the  restriction  of  Vietnam^ 
claims  to  the  three  ’Ky,*  which  implies  the  renundation 
of  any  desire  to  incorporate  the  non-Annamite  countries 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia.”  But  the  Vietnamese  have  never 
renounced  anything  by  not  claiming  what  has  never  been 
part  of  themselves :  is  this  not  common  sense?  And  would 
Viet-Nam  light-heartedly  consent  to  the  “  cession  ”  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia  to  Siam,  for  the  sheer  delight  of  watching 
her  next-door  nei^bour  and  former  rival  augment  her 
territory  at  the  expense  of  her  frail,  newly-reconquered 
fiberty? 

Yours  faithfully.  • 

N.  VAN  NHAN, 

London.  S.W.4.  Editor,  Viet-Nam  Information. 
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Britufa  wore  those  friendsh^.  of  mutual  coafideoce  and 
of  trust  in  each  otfier’s  honour,  and  this  tradition  stil 
flourishes  at  the  pfestnt  time.  When  Qana  feii  on  evil 
days  the  British  were  not  slow  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand. 
In  1936.  when  the  currency  reform  was  having  its  effect 
and  it  seoned  as  if  the  ti^  had  lamed  and  that  Qiina 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  recover  from  her  diflhnlties,  the 
British  came  forward  to  do  what  they  could  to  asswt 
recovery  by  writing  down  the  driits  Aat  had  piled  up 
during  the  long  years  of  dc&uk.  The  bondht^den  of  the 
Canton-KowloM  Railway,  for  exam{de.  agreed  that  future 
interest  should  be  halved  for  twenty  years,  cancelled  four* 
fifdu  of  tile  interest  in  arrears  and  accepted  non-interest 
bearing  script  for  the  balance.  There  was  a  similar  drastic 
scaling  down  of  tiie  driits  of  other  railways,  such  as  the 
Cantoa-fhmkow  and  Ihe  Tientsin-Pukow.  which  had  been 
built  with  money  borrowed  from  British  investors.  Un¬ 
happily  the  hopes  of  recovery  were  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  Japan  resumed  aggression  a  year  later  and  aU 
railway  loans  fell  into  default  again. 

I  HAVE  recently  had  the  privilege  of  reading  in  mmu-  In  August.  1947.  an  assurance  was  givoi.  under  the 
script  a  very  interesting  book  dealing  with  Qiina’s  authority  of  the  Executive  Yuan,  that  pre-war  loans  would 
commercial  relations  with  the  We^  during  the  ^alf  be  serviced  when  conditions  permit  No  one  doubts  that 

'the  Chinese  intend  fully  to  maintain  the  reputation  for 
honourable  dealing  that  has  come  down  through  the 
centuries,  but  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if.  throng 
what  itiay  be  called  inadvertence,  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  betrayed  into  action  which  could  only  be  regarded  as 
a  breach  of  faith. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  Canton-Kowloon 
Railway.  This  railway  is  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
earning  substantial  revRmes.  It  is  divided  into  two 


China  and  the 
Bondholders 


by  Sir  John  Pratts  KB£,,  CM.G. 


of  the  China  trade  and  appointed  a  Select  Committee  of 
Supercargoes  to  manage  the  Company’s  affairs  in  China 
ud  to  control  tiie  “  Private  English  **  viio  wac  allowed  to 

The  most 


ad  to  control  tiie  “  Private  English 
five  there  by  the  licence  of  the  Company, 
important  ai  the  Private  EngUsh  were  me  par 
gmt  firm  of  Jardine  Matheson  and  Cb..  who 
lading  British  firm  engaged  in  the  China  trade, 
it  bas^  mainly  on  a  study  of  the  archives  tins  firm 
vUch  were  recently  discovned  in  a  godown  in  Hong  Kong 
tnd  are  now  safely  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Cambridge 
University.  The  author  has  also  drawn  upon  other  con- 
Umporary  records,  such  as  books  writtm  by  merchants 
who  had  lived  in  Canton  and  the  official  reports  of.  and 
evidence  given  before.  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Comimrais.  and  in  all  this  mass  of  material  he  has  found 
a  almost  universal  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  the 
sputation  for  honesty  and  commercial  intemty  borne  by 
die  Hong  Merchants  who  were  charged  wim  the  conduct 
of  the  foreign  trade.  Written  contracts  were  unknown  and 
bnsiness  co^  be  conducted  with  greater  ease  and  facility 
in  Canton  than  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  is  no  new 


It  is  divided  into  two 
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In  addition  to  its  offices  throoghont  England  and 
Wales,  Lloyds  Bank  has  brancbci  in  India,  Pakistan 
and  Burma  and  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
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Comprehensive  itforxnation  on  market  conelitions  in  all  parti 
of  the  world, 
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The  manager  of  anv  branch  will  ^adly  pot  these  specialised 
services  at  your  dispoml. 
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Coleldal  &  Foreign  Dt^.f  So,  GraccckunA  St.,  London,  E.C.3 


fiicov^  but  it  is  useful  to  have  a  scholar’s  confirmation 
dtit '  The  commercial  probity  of  the  Chinese  was  a  source 
of  wonder  and  admiration  to  travellers  and  merchants  in 
mediaeval  and  ia  aadent  times  and  is  still  to-day  one  of 
their  most  attractive  characteristics.  Their  splendid 
tqmtation  may  indeed  have  been  in  part  the  cause  of  their 
agoing.  Some  thtr^  years  ago  thae  was  a  scramble  to 
fuke  loans  to  Cbm.  So^  of  them  were  of  an 
improvident  character  and  soon  afterwards  Oiina  was 
pbaged  into  civil  wars  and  became  a  victim  of  foreign 
iftression.  The  loans,  good  and  bad  alike,  fell  into  pro¬ 
longed  default,  but  through  all  her  troubles  there  was  nevw 
any  real  doubt  that  China  would  recover  and  in  the  fulness 
of  time  deal  justly  with  her  creditors. 

In  the  days  oi  the  Oiaton  Factories  aU  authorities  agree 
that  the  relations  between  the  Hong  Merdiants  and  the 


The  cotton  weavers  ol  Lancashire  and  Japan  may  be 
as  nimble-fingered  as  evo:,  but  little  do  they  know  that 
the  neat  and  beautiful  patterns  they  weave  are 
resulting  in  a  huge,  complex,  u{^  tangle. 

The  tangle  is  a  trian^e — Britain,  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  But  this  is  no  usual  triangle  story.  There  are 
spinning-wheels  within  wheels.  There  are  cross-threads 
and  tangled  skeins.  There  are,  in  defiance  of  orthodox 
geometry,  more  than  three  sides  to  this  triangle. 

Our  prosperity  as  a  nation,  our  whole  historical 
development,  has  always  been  closely  related  to  our  textile 
industry.  When,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  passed  from 
being  producers  of  wool  to  manufacturers  of.  cloth,  we 
embarked  on  a  course  which  was  to  determine  the  speed 
and  direction  of  our  development  and  was  to  bring  us, 
before  long,  to  the  fore  as  dbe  leading  nation  in  Europe. 
In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it  was  the 
development  of  our  cotton  industry  which  helped  to 
establi^  our  position  as  the  world’s  first  trader.  And 
to-day  it  is  again  to  our  textile  industry  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  looks  for  much  of  the  effort  necessary  to  solve  our 
economic  problems,  an  effort  which  is  made  all  the  more 
difficult  through  the  technical  backwardness  of  our  textile 
industry,  which  the  present  export  of  most  of  our  new 
textile  machinery  will  prolong. 

But  it  is  not  the  problems  of  production  which  are 
causing  the  cotton  tan^e  to-day.  It  is  the  problem  of 
selling,  of  markets,  of  exports.  Even  before  the  second 
world  war,  the  problem  of  selling  had  become  acute  for 
ftitain.  A  new  world  rival  had  arisen  in  the  textile  worid 
— ^Japan.  Her  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  goods,  produced 
on  the  basis  (ff  cheap  labour,  intmse  production  and 
relatively  modem  teclmique,  rapidly  pushed  their  eager 
way  into  Britain’s  traditional  markets — ^in  the  Far  East, 
India,  the  Near  East,  Turkey,  Latin  America.  Before  long, 
Japan  had  driven  Britain  from  her  long-held  position  as 
the  biggest  textile  exports:  in  the  world. 


The  atom  bomb  that  dropped  on  Hiroshima  did  not 
only  result  in  thousands  of  dead.  It  apparently  killed  also 
Britain’s  No.  1  textile  export  rival.  Apparently  is  Ac 
operative  word.  For  on  March  23rd  this  year  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bradford  Dyers’  Association.  Ltd.,  uttered  this 
warning  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Association : 

**  It  it .  . .  diatorbing  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  export  of  Japanese  cotton  textiles  has  increased  durini 
1947,  and  to  learn  that  these  exports  are  equal  to  thrw- 
quarters  of  Lancashire’s  trade  last  year.  It  is  true  thst 
Japanese  export  figures  are  high  b^use  her  own  hone 
maiket  is  being  starved  of  cottons.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
this  production  flows  from  a  spindleage  which  is  not  yet 
equal  to  one  third  of  her  pre-war  capad^.  It  has,  in  fitcl, 
bMn  calculated  that  by  £he  end  of  this  year  an  export 
•  output  of  the  order  of  eight  hundred  million  yards  may  be 
obtained." 

So  once  again  Japanese  cotton  goods  are  coming  into 
the  picture.  But  this  time  with  a  diffomoe.  This  tune 
with  American  aid.  American  tedmical  advice^  American 
capital,  and,  because  Japan  is  dependent  on  iniports  of 
raw  materials,  with  American  cotton.  Only  one  thing 
remains  the  same — ^the  conditions  of  woric  and  the  price 
of  labour. 

There  are  four  reasons  why  the  United  States  u 
assisting  the  rapid  recovery  of  Japanese  textiles.  Some  of 
these  reasons  are  openly  stated  by  American  statesmen  and 
journalists.  As  for  others,  one  can  only  surmise  and  draw 
some  fairly  obvious  conclusions. 

Reason  No.  1  is  dictated  by  the  interests  of  the  cotton 
growers  in  the  Southern  States  of  'the  U.S.A.  Bdore  the 
war  much  of  Japan’s  imports  of  raw  cotton  came  from 
India.  To-day  it  is  U.S.  cotton  which  is  the  foundation  of 
Japanese  textile  recovery.  As  for  back  as  November,  1945, 
a  few  short  months  alter  the  ending  of  the  war.  Col 
Kramer.  Chief  of  the  Economic  and  Scientific  Section  at 
Gen.  M^cArthur’s  H.Q.  argued: 

"Our  victory  would  be  doubtful  if  the  attempt  to 
reduce  the  Japanese  war  potential  mined  the  Southern  cottoa 
growers  by  taking  away  their  beat  market." 
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sections — a  British  section  which  runs  to  the  border  the  ficially  this  wears  such  a  specious  air  ai  reasonal^Bnia 
Ltesed  Toritory  and  a  Chinese  section  which  runs,  from  that  it  may  not  be  generidly  appreciated  that  refusal  -A 
that  point  to  Qmton.  PtacticaUy  all  tiie  traffic  is  throu^  meet  the  obligations  of  a  prosperous  faflway  b^use  cxht 
traffic  at  least  as  ffir  as  Canton.  The  fares  and  freight  in  railways  are  less  prosperous  is.  in  fact,  flagrant  dishones^. 
respect  of  through  traffic  are  paid,  in  Hong  Koag,  dollars.  The  revenues  of  the  (^ton-Kowloon  Ra^ay  are  pleH^ 
in  Kowloon  and  are  subsequently  apportioned  between  the  to  the  bondholders  who  lent  the  money  that  enabled  the 
two  sections  of  the  line.  During  1947.  the  sum  handed  owet  railway  to  be  built.  The  surplus  revenue,  after  payment 
to  the  Chinese  section  in  respect  of  its  share  of  these  through  of  the  interest  on  the  loan,  may  be  usi^  to  help  le« 
traffic  receipts  amounted  to  no  less  than  H.K.  $6,405,030.  prosperous  railways,  but  to  divert  any  part  of  the  revenue 
The  amount  required  for  the  service  of  the  loan,  under  the  for  any  purpose  whatever  while  tiie  landholders  remaii 
scaling  down  arrangement  of  1936,  is  no  more  than  some  unpaid  would  be  an  act  of  bad  faith  from  which  the  credit 
H.K.$800.000  a  year.  Nevertheless  the  loan  remains  in  of  the  Chinese  Government  would  not  easily  recover.  . 
default  and  the  bondholders  are  still  waiting  for  the  interest  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  responsible  officials  of 
due  to  them.  the  Chinese  Government  have  realised  tiie  fuU  implicatioai 

Representations  to  the  approf^te  Departments  of  the  excuse  that  the  bondholders  of  the  Canton-Kowlooo 
the  Qunese  Govmnment  have  ehoted  the  rq>ly  that  a  Railway  must  wait  until  a  comprehensive  plan  has  been 
comprriiensive  plan  f<»  dealing  with  all  railway  loans  is  prepar^;  or  that  hav^  realised  them,  they  will  persist  in 
being  prepared  and  that  in  the  meantime  it  is  not  proposed  an  attitude  so  damaging  to  the  high  reputation  China  has 
to  resume  sovice  of  particular  loans  piecemeal,  ^per-  hitherto  enjoyed. 


COTTON  TANGLE 

by  H.  C.  K.  Wodd 


I  To  achieve  their  1948  targets,  the  Economic  Stabilisa- 
tito  Board  in  Japan  will  need  to  impc^  one  millicm  bales 
d  raw  cotton.  The  extmt  to  whKh  American  cotton 
pfvcTS  intend  to  monopolise  that  trade  can  be  shown  by 
tfo  facts.  Reuter’s  Trade  Service  (Textile  SectionX 
aported  from  New  York  on  February  8th  this  yr  'lat 
$Q0tbem  Congressmen  are  working  (m  plans  for  e,.^ang 
750JXX)  bales  ot  cotton  to  Japan  this  year.  On  the  odier 
Mr.  Tulsilas  Kilacha^,  who  headed  an  Indian 
mission  to  Tokyo  last  autumn,  comi^med  tha(  General 
llacArthur’s  Headquarters  were  aiding  and  abetting 
American  interests  in  cornering  the  Japanese  cotton 
market.  Mr.  Kilachand  said :  “  These  interests  wish  to 

restrict  the  importation  of  Indian  cotton  to.  Japan  to  benefit 
American  cotton.”  And  be  went  on  to  state  that  the 
Indian  mission  had  been  prepared  to  sell  394,000  bales  of 
nw  cotton  immediately,  but  was  only  able  to  sell  170,000 
bales  at  a  “most  unsatisfactory  price.”  Here,  in  this 
rivalry  between  Indian  and  American  cotton  growers,  lies 
one  of  the  cross-threads,  one  of  the  additional  sides  of  the 
triangle. 

The  second  main  reason  why  America  is  assisting  in 
building  up  Japanese  textiles  is  that  she  hopes  to  share  in 
the  profits  that  the  revived  trade  will  bring.  These  hopes 
were  voiced  by  R.  C.  Kramer  (formerly  Cd.  Kramo:.  see 
above),  in  an  article  in  Fortune,  June.  1947,  when  he 
wrote: 

“  Substantial  American  investment  in  Japanese  industry 
could  have  many  advantages.  The  East  consumes  large 
quantities  of  goods  of  lower  standard  than  we  manufacture 
for  United  States  consumption.  ...  If  American  manu¬ 
facturers  were  willing  to  make  use  of  Japanese  resources, 
they  would  be  in  a  position  to  share  in  a  market  that  would 
probably  not  be  open  to  them  otherwise.” 

Third  reason  is  a  politico-economic  one  which  has 
been  forcibly  stated  by  American  oflScials  on  nuiqerous 
occasions  in  th^  past  few  mbnthh— namely,  to  rebniJd  a 
strong  Japan  as  “  the  workshop  of  Asia  ”  and  as  a 
"bulwark  against  Russia.” 

The  fourth  reason  is  not  directly  stated,  though  off- 
the-record  remarks  and  activities  in  practice  frequently 
^  more  than  a  hint.  It  is  quite  simply  to  complete  the 
job  that  Japan  had  begun  before  World  War  No.  2 — to 
weaken  tiie  dominant  world  position  of  British  textile 
oiports. 

The  statistical  outcome  of  aU  this  is  that  in  1947  Japan 
produced  660  million  squ^  vards  of  cotton  cloth  (com¬ 
pared  with  Britain’s  1,800  miuion);  and  the  plans  for  this 
year,  (when  it  is  hoped  that  four  mdllion  Japanese  spindles 
will  be  in  operation),  are  955  million  square  yards. 

So  much  for  what  is  happening  and  why  it  is  being 
done.  Now  for  the  tangled  result — which  looks  more  l&e 
an  octagonal  than  a  triangle. 

First  aspect  of  the  tangle  is  that  whilst  the  Anaerican 
(jovemment  is  anxious  to  secure  British  support  for  its 
policy  in  Japan,  the  st^s  it  is  taking  to  rebuiM  Japanese 
cotton  textiles  are  coming  into  conflict  with  British  textile 
interests.  We  have  alr^dy  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
alarm  expressed  by  the  Qiairman  of  the  Bradford  Dyers’ 
Association.  Ltd.  But  his  is  no  lone  voice.  As  fu  bade 
as  October.  1946,  on  the  occasion  of  the  President  of  tte 
Board  of  Trade’s  statement  in  the  House  concerning  the 
revival  of  Japanese  industry,  considerable  conjcem  was 
npressed  among  Members  representing  Lancas^e  con¬ 
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stituencies.  Similar  fears  have  been  inaeasingly  expressed 
since.  In  the  Foreign  Affairs  debate  in  the  House  in 
January  this  year.  I^.  Teeling  deq>eratdy  adted:  “la 
there  any  policy  that  might  save  Yorkshire  and  Lan¬ 
cashire?”  On  April  3rd.  The  Economist  stressed 
die  threat  to  British  textile  interests  in  these  words:  “ For 
Lancashire  a  full  revival  of  the  Japanese  cotton  industry 
means  still  fiercer  competition  for  the  markets  of  Aria. 
Africa  and  Oceania,  and  it  threatens  the  hope  al  selling 
more  British  exports  to  the  West” 

This  problem  has  also  been  spotlighted  in  the  United 
States,  where  Mr.  Robert  Gregory,  well-known  American 
textile  manufacturer,  accused  Britain  of  trying  to  divot 
Japanese  cottem  goals  away  from  tiieir  natui^  nuuitets 
in  order  to  keep  her  position  on  the  Far  Eastern  market 
“  The  whole  thin^  berames  frightfully  involved.”  he  said. 
“  because  the  British  are  trying  to  force  the'  Japanese 
product  entirely  on  us  for  dollars  as  long  as  we  give  them 
cotton.  Basically,  of  course.  Britain  wants  to  keep  the 
Oriental  market  and  doesn’t  want  to  have  to  face  Japanese 
competition.” 

Second  aspect  (rf  the  tangle  is  India.  Indian  cotton 
growers,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  restrictions  placed  on  their  exports  of  raw  cotton  to 
Japan.  But  on  the  other  hand  her  cotton  cloth,  exports  are 
expanding.  India  has  changed  from  a  net  imponer  eff 
cotton  textiles  to  a  net  exporter.  In  Australia.  New 
Zealand.  East  and  West  Africa  she  has  pideed  up  a 
substantial  portion  ctf  Japan’s  former  trade.  These  Indian 
textiles  may  conflict  with  British.  They  wiU  certahffy  oome 
up  against  a  revived  Japan. 

Tangle  number  three  is  Canada.  Japanese  textiles  are 
now  re-appearing  in  Canada.  The  process  by  which  these 
arrive  has  been  described  recently  by  the  Primary  Textiles 
Institute  df  .'toronto  as  “somet^g  history  never  before 
encountered.”  It  appears  that  while  American  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  American  textiles  are  rationed  under  the 
quota  restrictions,  unlimited  quantities  of  dollars  are 
available  from  the  Canadian  Foreign  Exchange  Control 
Board  to  importers  desirous  of  purchasing  Japanese  tex¬ 
tiles.  So  British  textile  exporters  will  now  face  Japanese 
competition  in  Canada,  too. 

Tangle  number  fow  is  Australia.  The  Times 
Canberra  correspondent  r^xirted  in  April  1st  this  year  that 
“  Austialian  opinion  is  obdurately  opposed  to  any 
measures  which  will  eoaUe  Japan  to  resume  the  role  ol  an 
aggressor  or  to  become  an  exporter  of  cheap  textiles  in 
such  volume  as  to  menace  the  markets  for  British  textiles.” 
But  at  the  moment  considerable  quantities  of  Japanese 
cotton  textiles  are  going  to  Australia.  In  fact,  in  some 
recent  months  the  figures  releas^  by  the  U.S.  Comment 
Company,  which  bodies  Japan’s,  cotton  textile -exports, 
show  that  Australia  is  a  leading  importer  of  Japanese 
cotton  textiles. 

Tangle  number  five  is  Brazil.  Mexico,  Poland  and 
several  other  countries  which  are  exporting  more  cotton 
tex^es  than  pre-jwar.  while  tangle  numbo:  six  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  countries  which  are  producing  more  textiles  for 
home  consumption  than  pre-war.  and  whose  imports  are, 
tiierefOTe.  less. 

But  the  biggest  tangle  of  all  is  the  United  States.  Her 
average  annual  production  of  cotton  textiles  in  1936-8  was 
8,350  million  square  yards.  In  1947  it  reached  10,800 


itwHton  square  yards,  about  37  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
total  oorapared  with  about  25  per  cent,  in  the  years  1936*8. 
Her  report  devriopment.  however,  is  even  more  strfldhg. 
In  the  years  1936*8  United  States  expons  Of  cotton  textiles 
avarag^  252  mUhcMi  squhre  yards  a  year — or  about  4  per 
cent  of  Ae  worid  total.  In  1947  it  had  soared  to  tile 
fantastic  tigure  of  1.500  million  square  yards — an  increase 
of  about  600  per  cent  in  vttiume!  More  sknificant  stiO. 
its  pnoportion  of  the  total  world  cotton  textile  exports  for 
1947  was  about  40  per  cent,  an  increase  of  1,000  p«r  cent 
On  the  surfaqe  it  might  look  a$  thou^  American 
cotton  textile  exporters  wens  sitting  pretty,  ^t  thev  are 
not  They,  too.  arc  worried  about  the  revival  of  the 
Japanese  textile  indukr^,  for  which,  ironically  enough,  the 
American  Oovemment  nself  Is  responsible.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  the  Chakman  of  the  Bradford  Dyers*  Associa¬ 
tion.  Ltd.,  in  the  speech  already  referred  to.  warned  that: 

“The  U.SA.  textile  industrialist,  if  be  intends  to 
oootiiiae  to  p^dpate  in  the  export  tsada,  dmst  share  onr 
lean  of  the  diaruptive  effect  upon  fte  markets  of  the  world 
of  a  reversion  by  Japan  to  the  policy  which  that  country 
pnrsued  dunng  the  inter-war  yean.  ...  I  believe  that  the 
U.S.A.  textile  exporter  ndU  share  with  os  a  realisation  that 
th««  most  be  ooirelatiofi  between  Jepenese  textile  policy 
and  that  of  die  other  textile  producing  countries.” 

•  No  wonder  that  The  Economist  recently  ftmeast  that 
American  mill  men  will  probably  **  have  (rfoity  to  worry 
aboot  ”  since,  with  so  many  markets  clos^  **  tiie  United 
Statea  is  the  obvious  target  for  the  export  drives  of  the 
Best  as  wefl  as  of  die  West”  This  is  well  uaderslood  in 
the  Uniled  States.  In  foct,  the  American  Cotton  Mami- 
focturers*  Association  launched  an  all-out  fight  last 


December  against  the  importation  oi  Japanese  cotton  tea> 
tiles  for  sale  hi  the  United  States.  WW  the  Amerim 
Textile.  Commission  returned  to  America  from  its  survsy 
of  the  Japanese  textile  industry.  Dr.  William  P.  JaoAii 
President  oi  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers*  Asso^ 
tkm,  who  headed  the  mission,  revealed  that  the  primny 
prohton.  as  far  as  they  were  oonoemed,  was  how  to  direff 
Japanese  textile  exp^  away  from  dollar  countries  to 
staling  countries,  mainly  in  the  Orient  Meanwhile  Britiri 
textile  exporters  are  accused  of.  trying  to  divert  Japanese 
textile  exports  away  from  their  Oriental  markets  to  dollar 
countries. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  how  complicated  has  become 
this  cotton  tangle.  And  as  if  it  were  not  tangled  enomk 
it  is  happening  when  the  world’s  cotton  trade  is  shrinldfl|. 
In  1947  worid  cotton  textiles  production  had  recovoed  to 
about  85  per  cent  ot  pre-war  volume  (Britain  had 
reoovwed  o^y  to  about  51  pm  cent);  but  foreign  trads  in 
1947  was  no  trigher  than  57  per  cent  Moreovor,  pre-w« 
exports  of  cotton  textiles  were  about  20  per  cent  of  totti 
production;  in  1947  the  figure  had  dropp^  to  11  per  cent 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  still  an  acute  shortage  of 
clot^g  in  many  countries,  fears  are  already 
expressed  in  textile  cirdes  that  the  sdlers*  market  is  ending. 
These  fears  are  appatently  shared  by  the  Cotton  Board 
utiiich  estimates  that  even  by  1950  **the  volume  of  inttf- 
national  trade  in  cotton  goods  is  unlikely  to  be  much  above 
its  presort  level.”  Anv  substantial  increase,  tiiereforc,  in 
cotton  textiles  production  will  only  intoisify  the  fight  for 
the  already  restricted  market,  and  bring  further 
oompiioutions  into  the  tai^. 


CZECHOSLOVAK  TRADE  WITH  INDIA 

by  John  Alexander  * 


A  CZECHOSLOVAK  Trade  Delation  has  just  ksft 
for  India  to  discuss  the  possil^ties  of  a  trade  agree¬ 
ment  Whit  tie  the  proipecti? 

In  the  past  the  abifity  ot  tibe  Indian  market  to  absorb 
imports  from  abroad  has  been  limited  by  her  lack  of  in- 
dustriiAsatkm  and  the  povuify  of  the  great  mass  of  her 
people.  The  per  capita  figim  of  imports  and  exports 
amounted  to  oriy  6s.  7d.  per  head  as  compared  with  about 
£20  in  (3reat  Britain. 

The  new  Domimon  of  India  has.  however,  drawn  up  an 
amintious  programme  industrial  devek>imirat  vdtich  has, 
as  one  of  Its  objects,  the  raising  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  population;  consequently  a  new  perspective  is 

opened  for  its  international  trade. 

Before  the  war  Czechoslovakia  did  not  play  a  major 
role  in  the  Indian  market  Her  main  exiwrts  have  bm 
machinery  and  glass  and  ^asswaie.  Of  machinery  the 
prindpal  items  supplied  in  1938-9  were  boilers — ^2.31  per 
cent,  of  India’s  imports  bring  supped  by  Ctoriioslovam. 
while  87.14  per  cent,  came  from  Britain  and  14.48  per  cent 
from  tiie  U.S.A.  In  tiie  Add  of  [jumping  machinery 
Czechoslovakia  mppted  1.78  per  cent  of  tiie  totol.  while 
the  U.K.  provided  64.13  per  cent  and  the  U.S.A.  14.02 


per  cent  1.78  per  cent  of  the  total  of  India’s  oottoa 
textile  machinery  came  from  Czechoslovakia  as  agaiut 
73.63  per  cent  from  the  UJL  and  1  per  cent  fnxa 
America.  In  glass  and  ghusware,  however,  the  Czed» 
provided  14  per  oer  cent,  the  mainlival  in  this  field  bdng 
Japui  who  suptfiied  49  m  cent  of  India’s  total  needi. 
An  intetesting  nctot  in  me  yean  immediately  preceding 
the  war  was  ^  increasing  sdralty  by  continental  conntzisi 
— perticulariy  dnmany  aik  (jze^o^vakia  of  machinery, 
esperialiy  totiile  maduneiy  at  cut  rates.  Britain’s  share 
of  machmery  imports  dedBned  from  90  per  cent  in  1914-19 
to  S9  per  cent,  m  1938-9. 

To-day  tiiere  is  a  vast  demand  for  mariunery  in  India. 

To  begin  witii  there  is  a  la^  demand  for  teconditioniflg 
from  ^  coal,  cotton,  and  jute  textile  industries:  the  exist¬ 
ing  [fiant  was  run  continuously  during  the  war  without 
replacement  and  is  now  in  many  cases  obsolete  or  won 
down  and  will  need  leplacement  The  main  type  of  plant 
in  demand  wiH  be  cotton  textile  machinery  of  modern 
design,  emd-mining  machinery  and  electrical  [dant  It  ii 
dearly  in  this  field  that  Czechoslovakia  can  play  an  iffl- 
pm^t  role.  The  unsatisfactory  delivery  dates  quoted  by 
British  manufacturers  and  the  high  prices  of  American 


3d 

mctiines  have  prevented  India  from  satisfying  the  ^eat  import  programme  will  dep^  on  the  size  of  the  rekasM 

^i^rity  of  her  i^t  requirements.  Any  country  in  a  which  Britain  will  now  grant  U  they  are  small,  In^ 

position  to  supjdy  cheaply  and  quickly  will  have  a  great  may  well  be  forced  to  obtain  a  loan — ^{raumably  from  the 

^vantage.  U.S.A — and  this  would  have  a  definite  bearii^  on  the 

Czechoslovakia’s  main  imports  from  India  have  con*  directions  and  volume  of  India’s  intematuMMl  tra^ 
jilted  of  raw  materials— hides  and  skins,  esparto  grass.  Such  are  some  of  the  factors  which  will  afitea  the 
oSieeds  and  so  on.  India,  like  many  other  countries,  is  forthcoming  Czech-Indian  talks.  The  present  deliberations 

preparing  a  great  export  drive  and  will  be  anxious  to  trade  of  the  third  session  of  the  UNO  Economic  Commission 

with  those  countries  which  can  absorb  a  lar^  proportion  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  now  taking  place  in  South 

of  her  exports.  In  the  past  Czechoslovak  imports  from  India,  will  {H-ovide  further  background  for  the  future  of 

India  have  been  three  times  the  value  of  her  exports  to  Indian  trade  with  the  outside  world.  America  is  taking 

that  country — and  the  balance,  in  s^te  of  the  Czechs’  in*  a  swiftly  increasing  interest  in  the  prospects  of  trade  and 

oeased  requirements  for  their  Five  Year  Plan,  will  investment  in  India  and  it  is  widely  known  that  the  Indian 

probably  remain  in  India’s  favour.  Government’s  recent  announcement  that  nationalisation 

plans  would  be  postponed  for  at  least  five  years  has  been 
India’s  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  has  hampered  her  very  favourably  received  in  U.S.  commerdal  drcfes.  The 

import  programme  since  the  war  and  has  forced  her  to  effect,  however,  on  India’s  {dans  for  industrial  expansion 

impose  stringent  restrictions  on  the  import  of  luxury  and  may  not  be  so  good;  the  view  was  held  by  many  leading 

sMi-essential  goods  from  abroad;  imports  are  now  limited  Indian  economists  that  the  nationalisation  of  foreign-owned 

to  basic  essentials  like  food  ajod  capital  equipment  The  enterprises  in  India  was  an  essential  fiirst  step  to  any 

present  sterling  balance  talks  between  India  and  the  U.K.  planned  expansion  of  her  economy  and  her  peoide’s  pur* 

m  London,  will  help  to  clarify  the  situation.  During  the  chasing  power.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  unlikely,  in  view 
war  India  piled  up  a  sterhng  balance  in 'Great  Britain  of  the  uncertainties  of  American  aid  and  the  unplarmed 
equivalent  to  £1.21 8,500,000  in  November,  1946.  A  nature  of  Indian  economy. -  that  Czechoslovakia  will  be 
imnute  fraction  of  this  t^  balance  has  b^  released  able  to  conclude  a  large*scale  long-term  agreement  on  the 
under  the  two  temporary  agreements  already  concluded  model  of  her  recent  trade  pacts  wiA  her  Eastern 
between  Britain  and  India  and  much  of  India’s  future  neighbours. 


AUSTRALIA-A  NEW  ASIATIC  POWER 

by  Neil  Stewart 


The  fact  that  Australian  goods  now  compete  with  The  war-time  industrial  expansion  has  by  no  means 
those  of  the  great  powers  brings  another  new  factor  stopped.  Bank  returns  show  that  while  cajntal  investment 

into  the  balance  of  Eastern  relations.  Despite  the  in  nural  industries  is  stationary,  cafMtal  is  flooding  into 
tnditional  “  White  Australia  ”  policy — ^the  origin  of  which  manufacturing  industry.  In  1946  in  New  South  Wales, 
is  not  racial  discrimination  but  the  desire  to  keep  up  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  some  2,795  companies  with 
wages— Australia  approaches  the  independent  Asian  a  capital  of  £A82  millions  were  formed.  In  1947  .these 
countries  as  a  new  neighbour  willing  to  trade  on  equal  figures  had  increased  to  3,127  companies  with  a  total 
terms.  To-day  good  relations  with  the  East  are  as  impor-  capital  of  £A108  millions. 

tint  as  the  traditional  good  relations  with  the  West.  A  large  percmtage  of  new  investments  come  from 

Industrialisation  developed  in  Australia  over  a  poiod  overseas.  Of  the  £A62  millions  invested  in  New  South 
of  forty  years.  The  first  great  stimulus  came  in  the  First  Wales  in  1947,  £A25  millions  were  of  British  or  American 
World  War  when  the  needs  of  the  Allied  armies  and  the  origin.  It  is  estimated  that  during  1948  British  firms  wiD 
thortage  of  imported  goods  laid  the  basis  of  the  secondary  invest  £A32  millions  in  Australia,  American  firms  £A16 
industries.  The  economic  crisis  of  1929*35  resulted  in  a  millions,  while  local  concerns  have  expansion  i^ogrammis 
ifaortage  of  foreign  currency  which  encouraged  the  manu-  involving  the  expenditure  of  £A25  millions-  Thus 

hcture  of  goods  previously  imported.  Courtaulds’  intend  to  establish  a  £AS  million  factory  em- 

The  S^nd  World  War  saw  a  big  jump  forward.  In  ploying  4*5,000  workers  for  the  manufacture  of  rayon. 
1939  Australia  had  26,000  factories  employing  565,000  The  Hectric  Supply  Corporation  of  Great  Britain  have 
wwkers  and  producing  goods  worth  £A196  miluons.  By  plans  to  develop  &e  Blair  AthoU  coalfields  in  Queensland 
1945  there  were  28.000  factories  emfdoying  750.000  at  a  cost  of  £A18  millions.  Coal  (Hoduction  is  expected 
workers  and  producing  goods  worth  £A362  millions,  to  be  3.500.000  tons  a  year,  which  transform  the  whole 
Thus  factory  production  over  this  period  increased  by  110  economy  of  the  State.  An  Ammcan  firm  is  to  build  new 
per  cent  against  an  increase  of  55  per  cent  in  rural  pro*  oil  refimeries  at  Melbourne.  The  General  Motors  Cor* 
ducts.  What  is  more,  after  1939  Australian  industry  began  poration  of  America  has  set  up  a  factory  to  build  motor 

to  produce  goods  it  never  before  manufactured,  such  as  cars  and  expects  to  begin  mass  production  by  October. 

Mchine  took,  petrol  engines  and  aeroplanes.  Production  of  industrial  vehicles  and  tractors  is  also 


{tensed.  The  great  mining  concern  of  Broken  Hill  Pro¬ 
prietary,  one  of  the  six  big  firms  that  control  50  per 
cent  of  industrial  production,  the  Zdbatsu  of  Australia, 

{tens  to  build  a  tin-itete  works  that  will  not  only  nuke 
Australia  independent  of  tin-plate  im|x>rts.  but  will  allow 
a  surplus  for  export.  A  considerable  aluminium  industry 

is  expected  to  be  developed  from  the  bauxite  deposits  of 
Tasmania. 

The  end  of  the  war  saw  a  rapid  conversion  of  Austra¬ 
lian  industry  to  peace-time  {jroduction.  Ex{x>rt  figures  to 
date  show  &at  Australia  is  determined  to  occupy  an  im- 
{X>rtant  {X}sition  in  the  Eastern  maiket  For  the  aeven 
months  unling  January.  1948,  exj^rts  to  Hongkong  were 
nearly  £A5  millions  against  practically  nil  ten  years  ago. 
Exports  to  Ceylon  were  ten  times  the  1938  figure,  to  India 
nearly  eight  times.  Malaya  four  times.  China  two  and  a 
half  times.  At  present  exports  to  the  East  Indies  are 
small,  but  it  is  expected  tlut  they  will  increase  ra{Hdly. 
although  some  feel  that  as  a  result  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 
the  cream  of  the  Dutch  colonial  maricet  will  be  reserved 
for  the  U.S.A. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  present  finandal  year 
Australian  exports  to  the  East  will  be  above  the  194^7 
figures,  or  over  £A60  millions  as  compared  with  £A14 
mlnicwis  before  the  war.  The  value  of  exported  foodstuffs 
has  increased  by  72  {ler  cent,  since  1936-37,  and  of  wool 
by  SO  per  cent.  The  export  of  iron,  steel  and  lead  has 
grown  by  three  and  a  half  times.  The  big  and  important 
jump  forward,  however,  is  in  the  ex{x>rt  of  manufactured 
goods  such  as  textiles  and  fibres,  v^cles,  machines  and 
madimery,  chemicals  and  fertilisers,  rubl^  and  leather 
goods.  Tliese  have  increased  six  and  a  half  times  over 
the  1936-37  ex{X)rt  figures. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  while 
Atistralia’s  markets  for  food  and  wool  are  fairly  free  from 
competition  in  view  of  the  world  shortage  of  these  com* 
modities.  her  manufactured  goods  have  to  fight  their  way, 
througjt  a  sea  of  ever-increasing  ^  com[)etition.  not  only 
with  Britain  and  die  U.S.A.,  but  now  also  with  Ja{)^.  On 
the  other  hand,  Australia  is  building  SO  locomotives  for 
China,  and  45  locomotive  boilers  and  111  carriage  bogies 
for  the  Indian  railways.  Also  Eastern  countries  have 
placed  considerable  orders  for  refrigerating  machinery. 

The  relative  size  of  Australian  industry  can  be  gau^ 
by  the  fact  that  pig-iron  production  is  just  over  a  million 
tons,  and  coal  13  million  tons  a  year.  Australia  to-day 
stands,  as  an  industrial  {lower,  somewhere  on  the  same 
level  as  Belgium  and  Italy,  except  that  her  resources  are 
greater.  The  {lossibilities  of  ex{)^ion  are  vast — there  are 
enormous  reserves  of  coal  and  iron-ore — and  are  limited 
only  by  the  demands  of  the  market  and  the  size  of  the 
{Xipulation.  There  is  a  basis  for  reci{>rocal  trading  with 
the  East  Asian  countries  {xissess  many  commodities 
whidi  are  lacking  in  Australia — such  as  cotton,  jute,  silk, 
tea,  rubber,  {letroleum,  tin  and  other  minerals,  sfHce.  oils 
and  fats,  and  many  others  of  lesser  impiortance. 

What  part  has  Australia  to  play  in  Eastern  politics? 
To  paraphrase  Clausewitz,  politics  are  the  continuation  of 
trade  by  other  means  and  the  development  of  Australia  as 
an  inde{)endent  manufacturing  and  exporting  country  has 


inevitably  led  to  a  foreign  policy  which  has  not  alwayt 

been  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  great  Western  powea 
The  Australian  Government  is  paying  increasing  attentioa 

to  pro{iaganda  in  Eastern  countries:  the  Dominion  has 
diplomatic  and  commercial  re{>resentatiyes  in  most  capitals, 
grants  have  been  made  to  enable  Asian  students  to  study 
in  Australian  universities,  and  its  broadcast  system  relays 
to  the  East 

What  economic  considerations  affect  the  rdations  of 
the  Western  powers  with  Australia?  They  need  Austrabao 
food  and  wool.  Australia  is  a  good  market  for  their 
manufactured  goods  and  an  investment  for  surplus  capital 
Australian  industry  would  be  a  valuable-  reserve  in  the 
event  of  war  with  Russia  but  as  the  com{)etition  on  the 
world  market  becomes  more  acute,  neither  Britain  nor  the 
U.S.A.  welcome  the  competition  offered  by  Australian 
manufactured  goods. 

The  more  conservative  fanning  elements,  whoK  ! 
economy  is  bound  up  with  supplying  raw  materials  to  the 
Western  {wwers.  are  more  likely  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bevin’t 
foreign  {)olicy.  Perhai)s  the  purchase  ol  50.000  bales  of 
wool  for  Japan  by  S.CA.P.  has  been  intended  to  show 
that  Japanese  recovery  can  be  profitable  to  the  farmen. 
Also  the  owners  of  the  mining  and  steel  industries,  clos^ 
integrated  with  their  British  counterparts,  are  prot»l^ 
inclmed  to  agree  although  there  are  fears  that  the  Marslull 
Plan  may  restrict  the  sale  of  Australian  products  to 
Britain.  . 

The  first  im{)ortant  manifestations  that  there  are 
Australian  interests  opposed  to  those  of  the  great  powers 
was  shown  by  the  wides{>read  support  for  the  Indonesian 
Republic.  The  second,  and  more  important,  is  ova:  the 
question  of  the  Ja{>anese  Peace  Treaty.  Over  this  matter 
the  divergence  of  opinion  is  big  and  likely  to  become 
bigger.  It  is  now  generaly  understood  that  the  U.SA 
intends  to  rehabilitate  Japanese  industry  to  pre-war  levdi 
in  order  .to  create  for  hoself  a  sound  economic  and 
political  base  in  the  East  The  success  of  this  policy  will 
inevitably  result  in  the  economic  su{>ranacy  of  the  U.SA 
and  Japan  in  the  Far  East  and  South  East  Asia,  and  make 
access  to  the  market  de{)endent  u{x>n  American  goodwill 
Many  in  Australia  feel  that  this  will  result  in  the  exclusion 
of  Australian  influence  from  the  East  and  that  a  re¬ 
constituted  Ja{>anese  Empire  would  ahvays  be  a  {Mtential 
menace  to  the  Daninicm. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  [>resent  political  and  economic 
trends  in  wcn-ld  affairs  will  have  strong  re{)ercu8sions  in 
Australia.  Already  the  keener  competition  for  markets 
is  shown  by  the  drcline  in  exports  ^  Australian  marm- 
factured  goods,  except  machinery,  since  June.  1947.  Total 
ex{)orts  for  1947-48  will  be  higher,  but  only  as  a  result  of 
the  increased  value  of  food  and  wool.  Perhaf>s  the  pro- 
American  elements  in  Australia,  combined  with  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  Western  {)owa^,  will  dragoon  the  young 
Dominion  into  following  the  Anglo-American  {wth. 
Perhaps  the  menace  of  Communism,  if  sufficiently  inflate^ 
will  serve  to  hide  the  menace  of  Ja{>an.  One  thing  is 
certain:  if  a  market  is  not  found  for  Australia’s  surplus  of 
manufactured  goods,  then  there  will  be  strong  reacticms  in 
Australia  which  will  tend  to  drive  her  into  opposition  to 
the  present  Anglo-American  policy  in  the  East 


THE  HOUSE  OF  TATA 
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by  Sir  Frederick  James,  O.B.E. 


The  House  of  Tata  was  founded  sixty  years  ago.  but 
the  founder  of  the  firm.  Jamshedji  Nusserwanji  Tata, 
was  bom  in  1839.  Its  history,  therefore,  is  partly  the 
jtory  of  India’s  industrial  development,  and  partly  the 
iory  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  Jamshedji  Tata  came  of  an  unbroken 
piiestly  line,  and  after  passing  out  from  Bombay’s  Elphin- 
stone  College  in  1858,  the  year  the  British  Crown  assumed 
sovereignty  over  India,  he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  but 
shortly  after  joined  his  father’s  trading  firm,  whose  business 
wis  general  merchandise.  He  took  «  special  interest  in 
developing  trade  with  China,  and  visited  the  firm’s  Hong 
Kong  and  Shanghai  Branches  to  gain  expmence.  When 
the  American  Civil  War  caused  a  boom  in  the  Bombay 
cotton  market,  he  and  his  father  joined  the  Asiatic  Banking 
Co^ration  which  was  floated  on  the  high  tide  of  pros¬ 
perity,  and  the  son  went  to  London  to  establish  an  agency 
for  the  firm.  While  he  was  there,  the  tide  ebbed,  and  with 
it  the  Bank,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  strange  land,  with 
credit  impaired  and  a  bag-full  of  worthless  scrip.  The 
frank  and  able  way  in  which  he  faced  his  creditors  and  the 
btnks  greatly  impressed  everyone,  and  they  appointed  him 
liquidator  of  his  own  firm  on  £20  a  month!  his  return 
to  Bombay,  something  was  salvaged  from  the  wreck,  but 
his  father  had  to  retrench  severely.  The  firm’s  credit  was 
reestablished  during  the  next  three  years.  A  share  in  the 
lucrative  contract  for  the  commissariat  of  Napier’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Abyssinia  in  1868  restored  the  family  fmtunes,  and 
Tita  was  able  to  spend  foiu*  years  in  England,  where  he 
was  fired  with  the  ambition  to  manufacture  textiles  in 
hdia. 

When  he  came  back  to  Bombay,  he,  with  three  others, 
bought  a  liquidated  oil  mill  and  converted  it  into  a 
ing  and  weaving  mill,  naming  it  Alexandra  after  the 
Princess  of  Wakra.  Two  years  later  it  was  sold  at  a 
hir  profit,  and  he  returned  to  Lancashire  to  make  a  much 
more  intensive  study  of  textile  technique  and  organisaticm. 
Ihe  result  of  this  trip  was  a  deep«ied  conviction  that  India 
was  a  suitable  and  splendid  field  for  the  development  of 
this  industry.  At  that  time,  it  was  wholly  confined  to  the 
city  of  Bombay.  Most  of  the  existing  fifteCT  textile  mills 
were  inefiicient  and  out  of  date,  and  conditions  of  labour 
were  very  bad.  Tata  decided  to  establish  new  and  up-to- 
date  mills  at  Nagpur  in  the  Central  Provinces,  hitherto 
an  undeveloped  area,  on  the  edge  of  great  cotton-growing 
fields.  In  1874,  the  Central  India  Spinning  and  Weaving 
Company  was  floated,  with  a  capitid  of  £115,000.  The 
new  mills  were  opened  on  January  1st,  1877,  and  called 
the  “  Empress  Mills  ”  in  honour  of  Queen  Victoria  who 
was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  on  the  same  day.  They 
were  the  first  to  incorporate  “  air-conditioning  ”  apparatus, 
“ring-spindles,”  and  automatic  sprinklers.  Mr.  Tata  was 
riso  the  first  to  introduce  a  bonus  syston  and  a  provident 
hmd,  and  to  provide  amenities  for  his  employees. 

The  mills  prospered  and  expanded;  and  so  did 


Nagpur.  The  Empress  Mills  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
personal  fortune,  and  those  of  the  House  of  Tata.  He 
enjoyed  to  the  full  his  growing  wealth  and  the  amenities  it 
commanded.  He  was  generous  and  hospitable.  He 
travelled  far  and  observed  and  acquired  much.  Yet  wealth 
to  him  was  never  an  end  in  itself.  He  expected  every 
industry  he  established  to  pay  good  dividends;  bitt  he  also 
thought  of  the  prosperity  it  mi^t  brii^  to  his  cotmtry.  He 
wanti^  to  make  In^a  a  great  industrial  power,  and  to  this 
aim  he  brought  a  restless  and  inv^tive  energy,  a  imjphetic 
insight  and  a  high  conception  of  service. 

Daring  his  many  travels  he  compared  his  country  with 
the  great  industrial  nations  of  the  West  and  came  to  three 
conclusions : 

First  that  no  country  could  become  industrially  great 
which  did  not  manufacture  iron  and  steel; 

Second  that  no  sustained  economic  growth  is  possible 
without  the  aid  of  science  and  technical  education; 

Third  that  the  prosperity  of  Bombay,  of  whidi  he  was 
inordinately  proud,  depended  upon  the  provision  of  cheap 
electric  power  which  would  release  it  from  its  bondage  to 
the  distant  coal  fields  of  Bengal  and  Bihar. 

Montaigne  said  that  “  a  powerful  imagination 
produces  the  event”  From  Tata’s  imagination  flowed 
three  great  and  practical  projects :  the  iron  and  steel  works 
at  Jamshedpur;  the  great  hydro-electric  system  which 
makes  Bombay  virtually  independent  of  coal,  and  the 
Indian  Institute  of  Science  at  Bangalore,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  India’s  finest  scientists  and  technicians. 

Apart  from  these.  Tata’s  interests  were  many  and 
varied.  He  created  an  endowment  which  was  subsequendy 
developed  and  enlarged  by  his  sons  for  financing  training 
abroad  for  the  I.C.S.  and  the  professions;  he  applied  the 
findings  of  science  to  the  gA>wth  of  cotton  and  other  crops; 
he  introduced  sericulture  into  India  and  was  thus  the 
pioneer  of  an  industry  for  which  Mysore  has  since  become 
famous;  he  floated  a  company  for  the  reclamation  of  Bade 
Bay;  he  experimented  in  deep  sea  trawling  and  prepared 
a  scheme  for  refrigeration  on  a  large  scale;  he  anticipated 
the  needs  dl  modem  travel  by  building  the  Taj  Mahal 
Hotel  at  a  cost  of  £300,000.  at  a  time  when  such  a  venture 
was  regarded  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  “white  elephant”; 
he  started  and  operated  an  Indian  shipping  line  between 
Bombay  and  the  Far  East,  until  it  was  driven  off  the  high 
seas  by  the  deadly  and  dubious  competition  of  established 
shipping  companies. 

The  firm  ot  Tata  was  established  in  1887  as  a  private 
trading  concern,  with  Tata,  his  two  sons  Dorab  and  Ratan, 
and  a  cousin  R.  D.  Tata,  as  members.  It  had  a  modest 
capital  of  £1,575.  Textile  manufacture  is  one  of  its 
principal  activities.  Sixty  years  ago  the  Empress  Mills 
were  just  establitiied  on  a  satisfactory  dividend  paying 
basis;  then  came  the  Swadeshi  MiDs,  started  in  1886  for 
the  manufacture  of  finer  cloth;  then  the  Ahmedabad 
Advance  Mills,  which  reverted  to  Tata  in  1903  as  the  result 
of  foreclosing  a  mortgage;  and  the  Tata  Mills  in  1913  com- 
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pleted  the  group,  which  to-day  has  286.000  spindles.  7.100 
looms.  37.000  employees  and  a  capital  of  £6^  mflllons. 

In  England  the  name  of  Tata  is  generally  associated 
with  steel.  This  key  industry  was  not  started  without 
difficulty.  It  took  Tata  twenty-five  years  of  investigation 
and  prospecting  before  he  found  the  village  of  Sakchi  in 
the  jungles  of  Bihar,  near  ore-fields,  within  easy  reach  of 
the  Jherria  coal  fields,  only  150  miles  from  Calcutta,  and 
with  an  unfailing  water  supply  from  two  rivers  at  the 
junction  of  which  it  was  situated.  Now  it  is  the  home 
of  the  largest  self-contained  steel  plant  outside  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  last  obstacle  was  finance..  Many  lakhs  of  rupees 
had  been  spent  in  development,  and  Tatas  decided  to  raise 
fresh  capitid  in  England.  They  failed.  The  City  o(  Lon¬ 
don  had  little  faith  in  the  project  Fortunately  India  had 
just  launched  the  Swadeshi  movement,  and  it  was  decided 
to*  ask  Indians  to  subscribe  the  necessary  capital.  The 
issue  was  aimounced  and  the  result  is  best  described  in  the 
words  of  a  foreign  observer :  “  From  early  morning  till  late 
at  night  the  Tata  offices  in  Bombay  were  besieg^  by  an 
eager  crowd  of  investors.  Old  and  young,  rich  and  poor, 
men  and  women,  they  came,  offering  their  mite;  and.  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks,  the  entire  capit^  required  for  the  con¬ 
struction  requirements.  £1.630,000,  was  secured,  every 
penny  contributed  by  some  8,000  Indians." 

In  1907  the  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company  was 
launched,  and  in  1914  steel  was  being  produced  on  a  com- 
merdal  scale.  The  first  world  war  saw  an  immense  growth 
in  range  and  ou4)ut;  the  second  world  war  extended  this  to 
armour  plating  and  all  kinds  of  special  steels  which 
protected  the  Indian  troops  on  many  a  battleground. 

Tisco,  as  for  short  the  company  is  called,  owes  much 
to  the  technicians  who  came  from  America  and  Europe  in 
the  early  days.  To-day  very  few  remain.  Indians  have 
been  trained,  many  in  the  Jamshedpur  Technical  Institute, 
out  of  whose  310  students  210  now  hold  responsible  jobs 
in  the  companj^,  the  direct  and  detailed  management  of 
which  is  now  in  the  strong  and  capable  hands  of  Sir  J.  J. 
Ghandy.  The  works  now  produce  sheets,  plates,  bars, 
structurals,  rails,  sleeps,  fish  plates,  wheels,  tyres  and 
axles  for  railways  and  agricultural  tools.  There  are  also 
valuable  by-products  such  as  coal  tar,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  benzol.  Then  there  are  smaller  companies 
located  near  the  Steel  Works  and  associated  with  them, 
which  make  tin  plates,  wire  rods,  nails,  bolts  and  ntits, 
electric  cables^  steel  niill  rolls  and  castings.  Hie  Steel 
Company  also  has  its  own  ore-mines,  quarries  and 
collieries. 

The  third  pillar  of  the  House  of  Tata  and  project  of 
its  founder  is  the  hydro-electric  group  of  compames,  which 
produce  to-day.  through  their  three  great  power  staticms, 
one-Uiird  of  the  total  electrical  energy  in  India.  Here 
again  die  City  of  London  rejected  the  first  attempt  of  the 
IH'CMnoters  to  raise  £1^  millions,  and  in  1910  the  requisite 
capital  for  the  first  development  stage  was  found  in  India. 
The  first  unit,  the  Tata  Hydro  Electric  Power  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  began  (^rations  in  1915;  the  second,  tlw  Andhra 
Valley  Power  Supply  Company,  in  1932;  and  the  third,  the 
Tati  Power  Company,  in  1937.  Tata  Sons  Limited  were 
the  managing  agents  of  these  companies  up  to  1929  when, 
with  a  view  to  placing  the  management  in  the  hands  of  an 


organisation  specialising  in  the  operation  of  public  ntiigy 
companies,  they  entail  into  a  partnership  with  tie 
American  and  Foreign  Power  Company  Incorporated,  ami 
a  new  company  was  formed  called  Tata  Hydro-Electik 
Agencies  Limited,  which  has  been  responsible  for  tie 
operation  of  these  great  units  for  the  past  eighteen  yean. 

The  power  generated  is  transmitted  through  a  grid 
system  over  275  route  miles  of  lines  to  Bombay  and  Pooga. 
and  is  distributed  to  industrial  concerns  in  Bombay 
through  200  miles  of  underground  cables. 

Cement  is  another  basic  industry  pioneered  by  the 
House  of  Tata.  The  Indian  Cement  Ccanpany  Limited 
was  floated  in  1912  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £200,000, 
with  a  factory  at  Porbandar  in  ^thiawar.  A  second 
company  was  established  in  Hyderabad  in  1925.  0^ 
ccHnpanies  came  into  the  field,  and  in  1936,  in  order  to 
improve  production,  consumption  and  marketing,  and  to 
avoid  uneconomic  competition,  a  manufacturers’  combine 
was  brought  about  by'  the  late  F.  E.  Dinshaw,  known  u 
the  Associated  Cement  Company  (A.C.C.)  with  a  capital 
of  £3^  millions. 

The  House  (ff  Tata  was  also  responsible  in  1919  for 
promoting  the  New  India  Assurance  Company  Limited, 
to-day  the  largest  composite  Indian  assurance  company 
transacting  all  classes  of  insurance  business,  with  branchs 
throughout  India  and  the  Middle  East. 

In  1918  the  Tata  Oil  Mills  Company  was  promoted  to 
produce  crude  vegetable  oils  for  export  and  a  mill  wa 
built  at  Emakulam  in  the  Cochin  ^te.  Unfortunate^, 
as  soon  as  production  cmnmenced,  the  United  States  pu 
on  a  prohibitive  tariff  in  favour  of  the  coconut  industry  of 
the  Philippines,  and  closed  the  chief  market  for  Indian  oil 
A  compl^  change  in  policy  was  required,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  decided  to  produce  finished  goods  for  the  Indiu 
market.  The  first  oil-refining  and  d^orising  plant  in  the 
country  was  installed,  and  in  1924  “  Cocogem  "  was  on 
the  market;  lata:  “  Pakav  " — a  vegetable  substitute  for 
ghee.  Thor  came  soap.  The  aimnal  per  capita  consumj)- 
tion  of  soap  in  India  is  ^b..  compared  with  201bs.  n 
Great  Britain  and  251b8.  in  the  Uii.A.  So  Tata  wenth 
for  soap  manufacture.  First  came  the  washing 
“  501,”  and  then  hi^-grade  toilet  soaps,  and  other  toilet, 
prs^rations — hair  shampoos,  slaving  soap,  eau  de 

cologne,  and  perf^es  are  now  produced.  Des^d  soon 
outstripped  ciqracity  and  the  second  mill  was  built  in  1931 
at  Seu^  near  Bombay.  With  a  rising  standard  of  livioi, 
and  a  growing  need  for  these  products,  there  is  room  for 
still  greater  expansion. 

One  of  the  more  recent  and  difficult  enterprises  of  the 
House  of  Tata  is  the  manufacture  ot  heavy  chemicak 
Tata  Chemicals  was  floated  in  1939,  and  the  salt  works  k 
Okha,  one  of  the  Kathiawar  ports  in  Baroda,  war 
purdiased.  Ch'ders  for  madhinery  were  placed  in  Europe. 
Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A..  but.  owing  to  the  war. 
deliveries  were  hindered  and  decayed. 

Plans  for  another  great  enterprise  have  now  bees 
made.  An  agreement  hu  been  reached  with  one  of  the 
largest  dye-produdng  concerns  in  the  world.  Iinpe^ 
Chemical  Mustries,  by  which  that  great  organisa^ 
makes  available  to  Tatas  the  information  and  techaierf 
assistance  necess^  to  establish  in  India  a  dyestsi 
industry  which  will,  after  a  period  of  years,  be  owned  and 
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of  synthetic  to  be  used  in  manufacture.  Rubber*  produc-  level  they  have  estimated  for  1948.  ■■  Others  areas  aia 
ers  had  accumulated  considerable  stocks  in  the  expectation  beginning  to  produce  rubber  on  a  large  scale.  The  N.El. 
of  heavy  American  buying  but,  as  a  result  of  American  expects  to  export  a  hundred  thousand  tons  more  than  ia 
policy,  the  demand  for  natural  rubber  did  not  materialise,  1947,  and  Siam,  who  used  to  send  her  rubber  to  Singapore 
and  price  dropped  by  30  per  cent,  to  9d.  a  lb.  and  did  not  for  re-export  to  the  U.S.A.,  is  now  selling  it  straight  to 
recover  until  three  or  four  months  later.  America  in  return  for  dollars. 

What  is  the  outlook  to-day?  After  only  just  over  So,  if  the  Americans  have  their  way,  and  there  is 
a  year  of  full  peacetime  industrial  production  the  economic  little  reason  to  see  why  they  should  not,  it  looks  as  if 
expert  are  shari^y  on  the  look-out  for  a  decline  in  the  price  of  rubber  will  not  rise  above  its  present  level 
American  business.  Last  year  the  decline  was  expected  Mr.  F.  D.  Ascoli  pointed  out  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
to  be^  early  in  1948.  '  ^timates  of  1948  rubber  con-  Rubber  Growers*  Association  that  the  Americans  **  resent 
sumption  were  placed  at  800,000  tons,  or  300,000  tons  any  increase  of  price  over  20^  cents  (1/-);  they  were  quUe 
less  than  in  1947.  To-day  that  figure  is  not  quite  correct  {nepared  to  wait  until  they  could  buy  at  or  below  that 
It  looks  as  if  American  preparations  for  war.  and  expendi-  price.**  Any  attempt  to  force  the  price  of  natural  rubber 
ture  on  E.R.P.  will  act  as  a  stimulant  to  American  above  the  present  level  would,  no  doubt,  lead  to  violent 
economy.  How  great  that  stimulant  will  be  nobody  reactions  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  an  increase  in  synthetic  pro- 
knows.  The  fifth  meeting  of  the  Rubber  Study  Group  in  duction  until  the  price  fell  agaiiL  The  consideral^ 
Washington  last  April,  decided  that  rubber  consumption  political  influence  that  Washington  has  over  BritiA 
would  be  about  the  same  as  in  1947.  Synthetic  jnxxluc-  economy  could,  no  doubt,  also  be  brought  to  bear  to  keep 
tion  would  fall,  while  that  of  natural  would  rise.  The  price  at  its  present  level.  It  looks  as  if  all  the  the  aces  are 
biggest  boost  to  the  market  will  be  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  -  in  America*s  hand.  A  fifth  ace  up  Unde  Sam's  sleeve  is 

govemmoit  to  build  a  stock-pile  of  500,000  tons  of  the  possibility  that  an  imimjved  type  of  synthetic  rubber 

natural  rubber.  may  be  produced,  which  would  maike  the  country  indepea- 

dent  of  natmal  rubber  altogether. 

One  must  not  imagine  that  this  will  affect  the  price 

of  rubber.  The  Americans  rmrember  the  pre-war  situation  The  sum  of  these  factors  makes  any  great  investment 
when  the  price  of  British  Empire  raw  materialu  rose  as  of  capital  in  rubber  [^ntations  a  considerable  risk.  Any 

stock-piling  began,  and  the  UJS.A.  had  to  fork  out  dollars  forecasts,  however,  of  the  future  of  rubber,  are  risky, 

for  Britain's  war  chest  We  are  by  no  means  sure  that  All  one  can  say,  as  regards  a  long  tnm  policy,  is  that  the 

the  Americans  will  keep  their  synthetic  producticm  at  the  outlook  is  by  no  means  cheerful 
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DUTCH  ENTERPRISE  IN  NEW  GUINEA 

by  Isle  Bunbury 


Netherlands  New  Guinea  and  its  adjacent  small 
islands  are  the  only  territories  among  the  former 
Dutch  possessions  which  will  remain  under  Dutch 
cootrol  and  outside  the  future  State  of  Indonesia.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  renewed  efforts  are  now  being 
m^e  by  Dutch  enterprise  to  open  up  the  country.  The 
total  area  of  Dutch  New  Guinea,  comprising  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  covers  380,000  square  km.  Through 
it  runs  the  Central  Mountain  chain,  hardly  explored  and 
largely  inaccessible.  The  contrast  between  its  snow* 
covered  peaks  and  forest-clad  mountain  sides,  and  the' 
tropical  swamp  and  savannah  of  its  coasts  makes  New 
Guinea  geographically  an  interesting  territory  and  also 
gives  it  a  certain  grandeur  and  beauty.  But  frcrni  a  purely 
colonisation  point  of  view  Dutch  New  Guinea  is  a  difficult 
and  costly  proposition. 

The  fim  organised  attempts  at  exploration  were  begun 
in  1936  by  the  Netherlands  New  Guinea  Petroleum  Com¬ 
pany,  a  combine  of  Dutch,  English  and  American  capital. 
This  company  contracted  for  a  provisional  concession  of 
ten  million  hectares  of  which  nine  million  hectares  were  to 
be  returned  to  the  Government  in  ten  years’  time.  The 
territories  were  located  in  the  south-western  and  north¬ 
western  parts  of  the  mainland  and  on  one  of  the  larger 
islands  in  the  Geelvink  Bay.  The  survey  was  made  by 
aerial  photography.  Preliminary  work  started  in  the  more 
accessible  regions,  and  where  navigable  rivers  were 
available  materials  were  shipped  in  small  craft.  Where 
the  oil-bearing  territory  was  not  accessible  by  river,  roads 
had  to  be  cut  through  bush  and  jungle,  bridges  were  built 
and  pipes  for  water  supply  had  to  be  laid.  A  radio  station 
was  erected  at  a  central  point  to  establish  contact  with  the 
outer  world,  barracks  for  the  storing  of  building  material 
and  dwelling  places  for  personnel  were  built.  After  five 
yeare’  preparatory  work  things  had  not  advanced  very 
much  and  it  had  not  yet  been  ascertained  what  sort  of 
boring  structure  would  be  needed.  Then  the  war  moved  to 
New  Guinea  and  only  in  1947  was  work  resumed,  and 
exploratory  borings  down  to  3,000  metres  were  being 
prepared  after  oil  had  been  foimd  at  a  small  depth.  TIm 
main  oil-bearing  centre  lies  in  the  north-western  peninsula, 
the  Vogelkop. 

In  1938,  the  Government  began  to  work  a  rubber 
plantation  in  the  northern  coastal  region  of  the  Vogelkop 
peninsula,  the  Ransiki  River  delta.  This  pioneer  enterprise 
extended  over  a  region  of  1,000  hectares.  Papuans  were 
used  to  help  with  the  rougher  work  of  establishing  the 
plantation  and  250  Javanese  were  imported  to  undertake 
the  more  difficult  tasks.  The  Dutch  were  experimenting 
for  the  first  time  with  organised  and  regular  employment 
of  Papuans  and  they  tried  various  tribes  to  ascertain  their 
suitability.  The  island  and  coastal  tribes  proved  fairly 
suitable  (absenteeism  amoudng  to  30  to  40  per  cent),  but 
the  mountain  tribes  could  not  stand  the  hot  coastal  climate. 
Relaions  between  the  two  races,  the  native  Papuans  and 
the  imported  Javanese,  were  another  source  of  anxiety  and 
h  was  found  impossible  to  employ  Javanese  in  any  position 


of  authority.  Ambonese  and  islanders  from  Temate  had 
to  be  introduced  as  foremen.  These  latter  spdce  several 
Papuan  dialects  and  got  (m  well  with  the  Papuans.  Rubber 
plants  were  brought  from  Java  and  Sumatra.  By  the  end  al 
1939  sixteen  hectares  of  land  were  under  cultivation  and 
the  Dutch  were  hoping  to  tap  fcMT  the  first  time  in  1945.  The 
Government,  however,  found  the  whole  experiment  too 
costly  and  in  1942  sold  the  plantation  at  cost  price  to  a 
newly  formed  Dutch  company,  the  Negumij  or  N.V. 
Nederlandsche  Maatschappij  voor  Nieuw  Guinea,  which 
aims  at  systematic  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
territOTy. 

Founded  in  1938,  the  Negumij  was  formed  by  fifteen 
limited  liability  companies  wi^  large  East  Indies  interests 
in  banking,  navigation,  plantation,  indnstiy  and  commeioe. 
with  a  capital  assessed  as  fl2.100.000.  They  planned  to 
work  mostly  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and  forestry, 
indust^  and  ccnnmerce  bqt  not  to  undertake  mining 
operations.  Again  vast  preparations  were  needed  for  their 
enterprise.  Territory  had  to  be  found  which  might  be 
suitable  for  agriculture,  particularly  on  a  large  scale.  The 
south  coast  of  Dutch  I^w  Guinea,  with  its  many  miles  of 
swamp,  was  quite  unsuitable  for  agricultural  purposes, 
except  for  sago.  The  vast  river  valleys  of  the  Roufiaer  and 
Idenburg  rivers  were  equaUy  unsuitable  as  was  the 
western  peninsula  of  the  Vogeflrop.  There  remained  only 
the  north  coast  between  Hollandia,  on  the  Humboldt  Bay. 
and  the  Ransiki  River.  The  Negumij  examined  scientifi¬ 
cally  some  2.150  square  km.  and  only  400  square  km. 
were  found  suitable.  Of  several  expeditions  which  were 
Sent  by  the  company,  only  the  one  which  worked  near 
Hollandia  was  really  succrasful.  Three  years  of  explora¬ 
tory  labours  follow^,  but  the  enterprise  remained  wholly 
experimental.  After  the  war,  in  Jime,  1947,  a  commission 
was  sent  to  examine  afresh  the  territory,  and  consequently 
a  programme  was  formulated  for  the  establishment  at 
Hollandia  of  intensive  food  agriculture,  cattle  breeding, 
brick  work's,  lime  kilns  and  a  ceramic  industry. 

Apart  from  these  {^ejected  large-scale  development 
schemes,  small  settlements  and  pl^tations  have  been 
founded  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  the  following 
products  are  now  being  planted:  tapioca,  maize,  ground¬ 
nuts,  cpconut,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  rubber,  sisal,  jute, 
cotton,  kapok,  denis  root,  etc.  A  very  valuable  fmest 
product  is  copal,  a  resin  which  is  obtained  from  the  Agathis 
tree  and  which  is  used  for  the  production  of  paint,  ink, 
lacquer,  insiilating  materials  and  gram(^hone  records. 
Beside  the  oil.  there  exists  a  coal  field  in  the  Vogelkop 
Mountains,  copper  in  the  Central  Mountains.  l»uxite 
near  Hollandia,  and  alluvial  gold  has  also  been  found. 
Most  of  these  minerals,  however,  are  in  inaccessible 
regions.  Research  has  begun,  after  the  war.  into  the  fishing 
industry,  particularly  investigations  into  fresh  water  fish 
supply  ^m  the  large  New  Guinea  rivers  are  planned  and 
will  be  conducted  from  the  experimental  station  at 
Macassar,  on  Celebes. 
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The  difficult  terram,  the  malarial  climate.  ^  very  imigration.  (A  smalt  number  ol  Chinese  artisans  and 
isolation  of  Dutch  Ne#  Guinea  mike  its  colonisation  an  Shopkeepers  on  New  Britain  date  from  the  German  period.) 
unprepossessing  task.  An  additional  handicap  is  the  There  is  also  the  example  of  Fiji  where  Indian 
lalMur  questimi.  The  Papuan  tribes  in  the  Dutch  tmitory.  will  presently  outnumbw  the  native  Fijians  and  where  a 
like  those  in  Australian  Mandated  New  Guinea  and  Papua,  number  of  thcnny  problons  are  facing  the 
are  unaccustomed  to  regular,  systematic  woik  and  it  wUl  Dutch  New  Guinea  with  its  small  and  mostly  wild  popula- 
be  impossible  to  employ  them  in  drilled  and  responsible  tion  (the  bulk  lives  in  the  inaccessible  interior  and  its 
positions.  The  introductiDn  of  large  labour  forces  from  numbers  are  not  yet  definitely  knownX  might  ea^y  become 
Indonesia  or  Southern  Asia  might,  therefore,  be  necessa^.  another  Fiji  and  the  door  would  automatic^y  be  opened 
This  raises  a  number  of  questions  which  are  already  dis*  to  the  influx  of  a  foreign  coloured  population  ism 
turbing  the  Southon  Honisphere.  Australia,  for  one.  is  Australian  territory.  Comidering  all  things,  Dutch  enter* 
strongty  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  ctfloured  labour  prise  and  ingenuity  is  certainly  finding  some  man-sized 
and  has  kept  her  own  territory  of  New  Guinea  free  from  i»(^lems  in  its  part  of  New  Guinea. 

ECONOMIC  COMMISSION 


FOR  ASIA  AND 

The  Economic  Comimssion  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
(E.C.A.F.E.)  held  its  third  session  between  June  1st — 
12th  at  Ootacamund,  Madras,  India.  Outcome  of  the 
meeting  has  been  a  large  number  of  varied  resolutions, 
amongst  them  an  appeal  to  industrial  countries  to  supply 
capital  goods  and  basic  materials  to  the  Asiatic  and  Far 
Eastern  areas.  The  Cmnmission  has  asked  member 
governments  to  study  immediately  die  possibility  of 
exchanging  materials  for  capital  go^s  from  Japan,  and 
it  recommended  that  all  trade  with  Japan  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  receiving  countries  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  limits  set  by  the  Allied  Far  Eastern  Com¬ 
mission,  and  by  the  peace  treaty,  when  completed.  The 
Commission  made  arrangements  fm*  inter-regional  trade 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Flood  Control  Bureau;  it 
asked  for  the  reduction  of  prices  of  essential  commoditiw 
and  called  for  an  Asiatic  timber  conference  next  year 
imder  F.A.O.  auspices.  It  further  urged  the  United  Nations 
to  create  a  technical  training  programme  whereby  experts 
from  all  over  the  world  would  be  recruited  for  the  training 
of  peasants  and  unskilled  woikers  in  Asia  to  operate 
modem  machinery,  and  called  for  an  early  meeting  of 
experts  to  examine  transport  problems  of  the  Far  East. 
The  Commission  also  decided  that  Shanghai  should  remain 
its  temporary  headquarters  until  a  permanent  site  had 
been  sdected.  The  forthcoming  (fouith)  session  will  take 
place  next  Novmber  in  Australia. 

Established  by  the  U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council 
in  March,  1947,  E.C.A.F.E.  is  designed  to  initiate  and 
participate  in  measures  for  economic  reconstruction  in  the 
Far  East,  raising  the  level  of  economic  activity,  and  in 
maintaining  and  strengthening  economic  relations  of  the 
areas  concerned,  both  among  themselves  and  with  other 
countries.  Territories  included  were  in  the  first  instance, 
British  North  Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak,  Burma, 
Ceylon.  India.  Indo-Chinese  Federation.  Hongkong, 
Malayan  Union  and  Singapore,  Netherlands  Indies, 
Philippine  Republic,  and  Siam.  Its  first  session  was  held 
in  Shanghai,  in  June,  1947,  and  its  second  session  in 
Baguio  in  the  Philippines  in  November  and  December  of 
last  year. 

Member  governments  of  E.C.A.F.E.  are:  Australia. 


THE  FAR  EAST 

China,  France.  India.  Netherlands.  Pakistan,  Philippines, 
Siam.  U.S.S.R..  United  Kingdom,  and  U.SA.  The  organi¬ 
sation  admitted  Burma.  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  the  Fede¬ 
ration  of  Malaya.  Camboiffia.  and  Laos  as  associate 
members  who  are  “  entitled  to  participate  without  vote  k 
all  meetings  of  the  Commission,  whether  sitting  as  Com¬ 
mission  or  as  Committee  of  the  Whole.  .  .  .”  E.C.A.F.E. 
sessions  are  also  attended  by  representatives  of  I.L.O., 
F.A.O..  U.N.R.R.A..  the  International  Bank  of  Recon¬ 
struction,  of  S.C.A.P.  in  Japan  and  U.S.A.M.G.  in  Korea 
as  well  as  of  other  international  agencies. 

At  the  First  Session  the  main  task  consisted  in  setting 
up  an  immediate  programme  of  investigation,  bearing  in 
mind  the  resolution  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coiu^ 
while  the  Second  Session  considered  the  functions,  methods 
and  the  organisational  arrang^ents  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  substantive  work  of  the  Ctmimission  through 
field  teams  and  Committees.  A  special  Report  of  these 
two  sessions  has  been  published  by  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  UJ^.  which  contains  many  mterestinf 
details  on  the  proceeding,  resolutions  and  decisions  taken 
by  E.C.A.F.E.  concerning,  amongst  others:  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Working  Party  on  Industrial  Development; 
the  establishment  of  a  WorUng  Section  in  the  Secretariat 
on  Trade  Promotion  in  the  E.C.A.F.E.  Region;  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Flood  Control;  technical 
training  and  use  of  expert  assistance  by  govermnenti; 
statistical  and  economic  documentation;  advance  mutual 
exchange  of  advice;  relations  between  E.C.A.F.E.  and  the 
Special  Commissioner  in  South-East  Asia  and  other 
International  Agencies. 

Another  publicaticm  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  is  of  great  interest  to  wider  circles.  It  is  the 
SURVEY  OF  RECONSTRUCTION  PROBLEMS  AND 
NEEDS  compiled  by  E.C.AJF£.  This  repwt  emiffiasiaei 
that  in  some  aspects  of  production  in  certain  countries, 
the  urgent  problem  is  not  so  much  to  restore  the  pre-war 
productive  capacity,  as  to  {M-event  deterioration  even  from 
the  present  low  level,  or  to  utilise  existing  productive 
potential  to  the  full.  Among  further  considerations,  the 
report  mentions: 
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“It  may  be  of  littk  use  simply  to  provide  dnusht  animals, 
I  utilizers  in  order  to  increase  agricultural  production,  because 
I  disturbed  political  conditions,  the  shortage  of  incentive  goods. 
Of  disrupted  transport  prevent  the  distribution  of  agricultural 
commodities.  .  . 

Dealing  with  the  Basic  Situation  in  the  Far  East, 
tlie  report  stresses  that  although  conditions  vary  in  dif¬ 
ferent  areas,  there  are  many  characteristics  which  are  very 
general  for  the  whole  region.  It  is  useful,  says  the  report, 
to  relate  the  requirements  of  rectnistruction  to  the  basic 
characteristics  of  the  econcnnies  within  the  area  as  they 
IK  revealed  by  the  pre-war  situation.  Such  an  account 
serves  to  bring  into  focus  some  of  the  secial  requirements 
and  difficulties  of  the  area,  and  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  policies  and  programmes  suitable  for  Europe 
would  be  equally  applicable  to  the  Far  East.  The  report 
deals  in  length  with  the  poverty  of  about  1.250.000.000 
people  living  in  the  region.  A  large  proportion  of  expen¬ 
diture  is  on  food,  and  the  high  percentage  of  total  family 
expenditure  on  food  does  not  mean  that  the  people  are 
well  fed.  The  caloric  intake  is  low,  and  there  is  an 
inadequate  consumption  of  protective  foods.  There  is 
Mily  small  expenditure  on  clothing  and  other  consumer 
gM^,  fuel,  education,  and  other  service  and  amenities. 
Sttmdards  of  housing  and  sanitation  are  low. 

•  The  reason  for  the  poverty  which  expresses  itself  in 
this  way  is  low  productivity  per  head  of  population,  ineffi¬ 
cient  organisation  for  increased  production  and  the  high 
ratio  of  population  to  resources,  especially  land.  Poverty, 
ays  the  r^ort.  presents  a  barrier  to  the  development  of 
new  technique  and  new  methods.  In  some  areas  unde¬ 
veloped  resources  which  could  be  used  to  improve  the 
living  standards  are  existing  and  could  be  utilised, 
provided  that  the  results  of  development  were  not  absorbed 
by  population  increase.  Since  the  incomes  are  already 
low.  the  margin  available  for  saving  and  therefore  for 
investment  of  capital  is  very  small.  This  is  the  main 
^hcation  for  the  argument  that  economic  development 
b  the  Far  East  demands  borrowmg  from  abroad..  Doling 
with  the  problem  of  population  increases  the  report  says 
that  in  some,  although  not  all  parts  of  the  region,  the 
situation  has  become  worse  than  pre-war,  especially  in 
idation  to  food  supply,  because  of  continued  increase  of 
population.  The  report  quotes  R.  Mukerjee,  Races,  Lands 
ad  Foods,  who  estimates  the  annual  increase  in  tffis  area 
at  six  million  people. 

The  pressure  of  population  on  the  land  is  indicated 
by  the  small  size  of  holdings,  which  results  in  low  yields 
per  head  and  frequently  even  in  low  yields  per  acre.  This 
is  to  be  explained,  at  least  partly,  but  the  use  of  primitive 
tools  and  implements,  poor  quality  seed  and  livestock,  and 
by  lack  of  fertilisers.  The  small  size  of  the  holdings  and 
poverty  associated  with  it  are  hampering  the  extensive 
IM  of  new  methods  and  of  better  implements.  Productive 
dBciency  is  also  impaired  by  an  imsatisfactory  marketing 
system,  losses  in  storage  and  other  factors.  This  agricul- 
toral  situation,  says  the  report,  is  in  an  important  sense  the 
crux  of  the  problem.  Since  production  per  head  is  low. 
tbe  surplus  available  to  fe^  those  engaged  in  other 
occupations  is  also  low.  while  purchasing  power  per  head 
lor  industrial  and  other  non-agricultural  products  is  trivial. 
This  is  the  explanation  for  ^  fact  that  throughout  the 
(tea  the  proportion  of  working  population  engaged  in 
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agriculture  is  high,  varying  from  60  to  80  per  cent.  Except 
in  Japan  and  parts  of  India  and  China,  industrialisation, 
with  its  ancillary  marketings  and  finance  is  not  greatly 
developed.  Small  scale  handicraft  industries  without 
power  driven  machinery  are  naturally  of  relatively  greater 
significance  than  in  Europe. 

The  report  also  deals  with  the  relation  between  the 
development  of  the  transport  system  and  productivity,  and 
says  that  except  in ‘Japan  and  parts  of  India  and  Indonesia, 
its  inadequacy  is  a  reflection  as  well  as  a  cause  of  low 
productivity  per  capita. 

A  matter  of  some  importance  is  the  nature  of  the 
demand  for  income.  In  certain  areas  higher  rafts  of 
return  induce  shorter  hours  of  labour.  Tim,*  the  report 
explains,  is  an  inevitable  transitional  phase,  but  is  of  more 
than  academic  interest  in  the  present  situation  since  it  is 
related  to  the  whole  question  of  supply  incentive  goods 
and  the  provision  of  labour  for  necessary  work.  In  the 
absence  of  incentive  goods  to  meet  customary  needs,  the 
peasant  may  be  reluctant  to  dispose  of  his  s^lus  on  the 
market.  But  an  increase  in  price  of  his  agricidtural  pro¬ 
ducts  in  relation  to  the  price  of  consumer  goods  n»y  also 
cause  him  to  consume  more  and  to  sell  less  of  his  pr^uct. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  Far  East,  says  the  report 
raising  another  important  problem,  is  impressed  with  the 
manual  dexterity  of  its  people,  and  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  technical  skills  may  be  acquired.  On  the  other 
hand,  over  extensive  areas,  for  example,  in  south  east  Asia 
and  Indonesia,  there  are  as  yet  few  of  the  indigenous  pojb- 
ulation  with  the  training,  experience  or  ability  to  exercise 
administrative,  or  executive  function  in  industry. 

The  importance  of  rice  in  the  economy  erf  the  region 
is  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  report  which  points  out 
that  much  of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  pre-war  years  within 
the  region  was  related  to  rke.  the  staple  food.  About  95 
per  cent,  of  the  world’s  rice  is  produced  and  consumed 
within  the  region.  Of  the  world  production  of  106.6 
million  metric  tons  (average  for  1935/6 — 1939/40),  Asia 
accounted  for  102.5  million  metric  tons.  Rice  was  the 
principal  export  of  Burma,  Siam.  Indo-C!hina.  Korn  and 
Formosa,  while  the  main  rice-importers  were  India.'  China 
and  Malaya.  The  underlying  community  of  interest  in 
the  production,  consumption  and  trade  in  rice  emphasises 
the  necessity  for  consultation  and  concerted  action  during 
the  present  conditions  of  shortage  and  dislocation. 

Summarising,  the  report  says  that,  because  the  normal 
standards  of  living  were  low.  a  proportiemate  or  absolute 
reduction  is  likely  to  have  more  serious  effects  than  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  may  mean  not  so  much 
the  difference  between  comfort  and  austerity,  as  between 
subsistence  and  starvation.  A  reduction  in  the  already  low 
caloric  intake  not  only  means  malnutrition,  but  also 
impairs  energies  which  must  be  applied  to  reconstruction. 
The  urgency  of  the  food  problem  is  thus  a  partial  explana¬ 
tion  in  some  areas  of  the  delay  in  restoring  the  production 
of  rubber  and  other  products  which  provide  a  source  of 
foreign  exchange. 

One  may  congratulate  E.C.AP£.  for  this  thorough 
report  which  gives  information,  unobtainable  otherwise, 
and  for  the  raising  of  many  important  problems  which 
may  lead  to  further  studies.  > 
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anmber  of  mines  in  operation  rose 
from  494  to  518. 

Production  has  also  shown  a 
steady  increase  since  the  beginning  of 
1946.  In  that  year  the  total  output 
amounted  to  8,500  tons,  but  in  1947 
this  6gure  was  more  than  trebled  and 
tin  exports  rose  to  29,889  tons.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  1948,  exports  were 
12,849  tons  which  represents  an  annual 
output  of  some  51,000  tons.  This  last 
fig;ure  is  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  record  pre-war  annual  output 
The  United  States  is  the  biggest  market 
for  Malayan  tin.  Exports  to  the  U.S. 
in  1947  were  17,500  tons. 

US.  ANNOUNCES  FIRST  EjCA. 

AUTHORISATION  FOR  CHINA 

Fust  authorisation  for  shipment  of 
foodstuffs  and  other  comm^ities  to 
Giina  under  the  U.S.  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  was  announced  in  May  by 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Hofifman,  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administrator.  Initial  E.C.A. 
aid  to  China  involves  expenditure  of 
U.S.  $36,500,000.  and  will  cover  a 
six-weeks’  period  to  maintain  a  flow  of 
major  commodities.  Mr.  Hoffman  ex- 
|Mned  that  all  aid  to  China  in  com¬ 
modities  during  the  current  quarter 
will  be  by  grant.  The  initial  pro* 

Eaimne  would  provide  funds  to  pay 
r  cotton,  petroleum  products  and 
bruiser  for  which,  in  the  main,  the 
Chinese  Government  already  had  made 
procurement  arrangements.  He  said  it 
was  proposed  to  spend  U.S.  $13,500,000 
for  the  Afuil-June  order  and  shipment 
of  18,000  long  tons  of  wheat  or  flour 
bom  the  United  States,  and  57,000 
kmg  tons  of  rice  from  Siam  and 
lurma.  The  U.S.  $13  million  pro¬ 
posed  for  cotton  would  finance  about 

M.(X)0  bales.  Petroleum  authorised  for 
US.  $8  million  would  be  obtained 
krgely  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
US.  $1,500,000  for  nitrogenous  fer- 
fiisers  would  pay  for  allocations  of 

fcat  commodity  by  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Committee,  which 

China  so  far  had  been  unable  to  pur- 
Aase  because  of  shortage  ot  foreign 
txchange.  All  commodities,  with  the 
exception  of  cereals  and  rice,  would  be 
kou^t  through  private  trade  channels. 

SOVIET  RUBBER  PURCHASE  IN 
MALAYA 

Purchase  of  Malayan  raw  rubber  by 
be  Soviet  Union  totaUed  15.000  tons 
Iw  the  month  of  May,  as  compared 


with  3,700  tons  for  March.  This  makes 
the  U.S.S.R.  the  biggest  single  buyer 
of  Malayan  rubber,  and  it  is  imderstood  - 
that  contracts  are  held  for  further  ship¬ 
ments  during  the  next  six  months. 

CHINA  AND  FOREIGN  SHIPPING 

Sir  Ralph  Stevenson.  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Oilna,  declar^  in  Chun^dng 
recently  that  the  opening  of  China’s 
inland  waterways  to  foreign  shipping 
would  be  an  effective  means  of  increas¬ 
ing  her  foreign  trade.  He  referred  in 
particular  to  the  important  Yangtze 
ports  of  Nanking  and  Hankow,  re- 
calUng  that  before  the  war.  when  these 
ports  were  accessible  to  foreign  vessels. 
China’s  exports  to  Britain  amounted 
to  U.S.  $100  miUion  a  year. 

WOOL  FOR  lAPAN 

There  has  been  no  decline  in  the 
heavy  buying  of  Australian  wool  on 
behalf  of  Japanese  firms.  Shipments 
will  leave  Australia  at  regular  intervals 
in  the  coming  months.  Since  the  recent 
decision  to  allow  purchase  of  wool  tQ 
be  made  for  Japanese  interests  in  the 
open  market  on  a  trader  to  trader 
basis,  operators  have  been  very 
busy.  Under  the  Trade  Balancing 
Agreement  between  Japan  .and  the 
whole  of  the  sterling  area,  including 
Australia,  Japanese  purchases  from 
the  wool  expoi^ting  dominions  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  total  about  £A 10,000,000  in 

•value. 

To  arrange  for  the  resumption 
of  wool  export  from  New  2^1and  to 
Japan,  the  chief  of  the  Wool  Procure¬ 
ment  Section  of  S.C.A.P.  recently 
visited  New  Zealand/  He  made  no 

announcement  concerning  the  quantities 

and  types  of  wool  that  Japan  would 
want  from  New  Zealand,  but  her 
demand  is  believed  to  be  substantial. 
About  5.000  bales  of  South  African 
wool  were  sent  to  Japan  in  April. 

With  China  and  India,  Japan  bought 
5  per  cent  of  New  Zealand’s  1938-39 

clip,  the  last  before  the  war.  It  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  Japanese  demand  to-day 
wiU  be  the  same  as  it  was  then — for 
the  coarser  types  of  wool  which  com¬ 
prise  the  bulk  of  the  New  Zealand  clip. 

First  purchases  for  Japan  will  probably 
be  made  in  New  2^1and  when  the  new 
auction  season  opens  with  crutching 
sales  in  August.  Present  indications 
are  that  the  annual  purchases  from 
Australia  are  likely  to  reach  anything 


up  to  200,000  bales.  Trade  between 
Australia  and  Japan  wiU  be  continued 
for  toe  tone  being  on  toe  understanding 
that  toe  Supreme  Command  AUied 
Powers  can  convert  surplus  sterling  to 
dollars. 

JAPANESE  BONDS  IN  UNITED  KING¬ 
DOM 

Owing  to  toe  fact  that  there  is  no 
London  paying  agent  for  most  of  the 
Japanese  Bonds,  toe  number  of  these 
Bonds  held  in  this  pountry  can  be  only 
estimated.  A  recent  Japanese  report 
gave  this  amount  as  £61  million,  while 
former  estimates  published  in  this 
country  asserted  that  out  of  the  £88 
million  total  outstanding  sterling 
amount.  £45-50  million  were  hdd  out¬ 
side  Japan.  Japanese  Dollar  Bonds 
held  in  the  U.S.A.  are  estimated  to  be 
about  65  miUion  dollars.  Following 
the  recent  change  in  toe  office  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  toe  Council  of 
Foreign  Bondholders  in  Great  Britain 
again  approached  the  Chancellor  ask¬ 
ing  him  ito  review  toe  position  of 
Japan’s  External  Debt,  to  do  his  utmost 
to  safeguard  the  claims  of  sterling 
bondholders,  and  to  resist  any  sugges¬ 
tion  by  which  the  depredation  of  toe 
yen  would  necessarily  involve  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  toe  sterling  claims.  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps  has  replied  that  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  H.M.  Government  to  protect 
these  and  other  overseas  investments, 
but  in  view  of  the  many  demands  upon 
Japan,  such  as  toe  cost  of  essential  im¬ 
ports,  the  occupation,  and  reparations, 
there  seems  little  prospect  of  foreign 
exchange  being  available  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  bondholders  for  some 
time.  The  Chancellor,  however,  agrees 
that  the  claims  remain  sterling  claims 

and  that  the  depreciation  of  the  yen 

has  no  direct  relevance  to  their  status. 

iapaNese  grey  cloth 

The  S.C.A.P.  authorities  in  Japan 
have  agreed  to  sell  for  sterling  pay¬ 
ments  a  substantial  yardage  of  Japan¬ 
ese  grey  cloth.  After  it  ha^  been  suit¬ 
ably  finished  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  be  sold  to  colonial  markets  to 
fUl  the  gap  between  the  United  King¬ 
dom  production  and  the  essential 
requirements  of  British  colonies. 

Finished  cloth  can  also  be  offered  to 
Pakistan,  Southern  Rhodesia  and 

Burma,  provided  this  is  not  done  at  toe 
expense  of  colonial  requirements. 

Only  if  the  colonial  territories  or 
other  markets  mentioned  are  unable  to 


absorb  the  yardage  purchased  by  con¬ 
verters  will  the  BoMd  of  Trade  con¬ 
sider  the  issue  of  export  licences  for 
additional  markets. 

THE  INDO-CHINA  STEAM  NAVIGA¬ 
TION  COMPANY,  LTD. 

The  63rd  Ordinary  General  Meeting 
of  the  Company,  held  at  the  oflBccs  of 
Messrs.  Jaidine,  Matheson  and  Co.. 
Ltd.,  Hong  Kong,  on  May  28th,  carried 
the  relation  :  — 

“  That  the  Report  and  Statement  of 
Accounts  for  the  year  ended  December 
3 1  St,  1947,  as  {Minted,  together  with 

the  recommendations  of  the  Directors  as 
embodied  therein,  be  adopted  and  that  a 

dividend  of  6  per  cent.,  less  tax,  on  the 
Cumulative  Preferred  Ordinary  shares, 
and  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  less  tax. 
together  with  a  bonus  of  10  per  cent., 
less  tax,  on  the  Deferred  Ordinary  shares 

be  paid,  'the  dividends  on  the  shares  on 

the  Hong  Kong  Register  to  be  paid  at 

the  exchange  rate  of  Is.  2|}d.  per  Hong 

Kong  dollar  and  to  be  subiect  to  the 
deduction  of  Corporation  Profits  Tax  at 
the  rate  of  2.S  per  cent.” 

PAKISTAN  TRADE 

Pakistan  produced  about  one  million 

bales  of  all  staples  cotton  in  the  1947* 

48  season,  or  33  per  cent,  less  than  in 
the  previous  season.  Of  the  1947-48 
crop  the  U.S.S.R.  had  by  April  ISth 
taken  138,000  bales,  Belgium  60.000. 


the  United  Kingdom  40,000,  Spain 

30,000,  Italy  20,000  and  the  United 

States  of  America  8,000  bales.  Nearly 
250.000  bales  had  gone  to  India,  in¬ 
cluding  100,000  bales  under  the  Indo- 
Pakistan  cotton  agreement. 

Jute  from  East  Bengal  is  being 
shipped  to  over  forty  countries  of  the 
world  —  the  United  Kingdom.  United 
States  of  America,  France  and  Belgium 
being  the  biggest  customers.  Accoiriing 
to  the  first  issue  of  jute  statistics  just 
published  by  the  Directorate  of  Jute 

Prices,  export  from  Chittagong  exceeds 

55,000  tons  during  the  period  July, 

1947,  to  February.  1948. -The  statistics 
further  reveal  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  rise  in  jute  acreage  (2.058,670 
acres  as  against  1,373,555  acres  during 
1946-47). 

During  the  past  nine  months,  since 

its  inception.  Pakistan  has  exported  to 
the  extent  of  Rs.  230  million,  while  its 
imports  during  the  same  period  have 
been  approximately  Rs.  125  million. 

This  ti4S  resulted  in  an  accumulation 

of  over  Rs.  100  million  to  Pakistan 

credit,  both  in  steriing  and  dollar 
blocks  and  with  the  restrictive  import 
policy  foreign  credits  promise  to 
acciunulate  further. 


JAPANESE  WHALING  IN  TIB 

ANTARCTIC 

Reports  that  Japan  will  send  three 

whaling  factory  ships  during  next 
season’s  whaling  expedition  to  the 
Antartic.  instead  of  two  send  in  the 
last  two  seasons,  has  led  to  protests 
by  the ‘Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the 
U.K.  as  well  as  by  Norwegian  whalii^ 
organisations.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  expansion  of  the  Japanese  whaling 
fleet  would  have  a  curtailing  effect  on 
the  fat  supply  of  Europe.  This  year 
the  whaling  season  had  to  be  closed 

before  the  official  date  because  tte 
number  of  16,000  blue-whale  uoib 

(fixed  by  the  international  convention 
as  the  annual  catch)  had  been  reached. 
In  the  last  two.  Antarctic  whaling  ex¬ 
peditions.  in  which  the  Japanese  par¬ 
ticipated  again,  American  observen 

were  placed  on  Japanese  ships,  ensur¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  to  comply  with  the 
rules  of  the  international  convention. 
There  are  some  rumours  that  American 
oil  brokers  are  offering  whale  oil  to 

Europe  from  Japan.  Should  these 

rumours  be  confirmed  it  would  rep 

sent  a  contradiction  to  the  American 
assertion  that  Japanese  whaling  expedi¬ 
tions  are  essential  for  the  food  supply 
of  Japan’s  population. 
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.  IMPORTERS  and  EXPORTERS 

BRITISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  GOODS  AND  COMMODITIES 
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I  ENQUIRIES  INVITED  FROM  BRITISH  MANUFACTURERS 

AND  OVERSEAS  BUYERS 

Telephone : 

CENtxal  0571  (5  Une«) 

Telegrams  and  Cables : 

BEMCO  LONDON 

NEEDS  YOUR  HELP 

The  most  frightful  human  WHERE  THE  MONEY  GOES 


suffering  exists  in  China  to-day. 
Will  you  not  do  something  to 
relieve  it,  by  sending  a  dona¬ 
tion  to  British  United  Aid  to 
China?  This  is  the  only  Fund 

in  the  United  Kingdom  main- 
tain»i  by  public  subscriptions 

to  support  the  many  relief 
organisations  in  China,  irres¬ 
pective  of  politics,  creeds  and 
racial  differences  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  Anglo-Chinese  friendship. 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP 

By  sending  a  donation  direct. 
By  joining,  or  starting  a  penny- 
a-week  group  in  your  street  or 
at  your  place  of  work.  By 
running  dances,  whist  drives, 

bazaan  and  exhibitions.  By 

organising  or  helping  on  Flag 

Days.  Ail  bring  in  much- 

needed  money. 


Every  kind  of  useful  relief 
fund  in  China  is  supported  by 
British  United  Aid  to  China. 
A  full  list  of  these  organisa¬ 
tions  and  of  the  amounts  con¬ 
tributed  to  each  will  be  sent 
on  request. 

READ  THE 
"CHINA  REVIEW" 

This  monthly  magazine  keeps 
you  in  touch  with  Anglo- 

Chinese  attain.  Price  4d.  per 
copy,  of  5/-  a  year,  post  free. 

BRITISH  UNITED 

AID  TO  CHINA 

(Reg.  under  War  Charities  Act  19^0) 

(D«g(.E.W.) 

as  CHARLES  ST.,  LONDON,  W.l 
Pfcsest  OrMTeaev  23S3*5 


ROYAL  DUTCH  AIRLINES 


STEEL  BROTHERS 


&.  Co.  Ltd. 

EAST  INDIA  MERCHANTS  E 


ESTABLISHED  1870 


Burma  -  India  -  Ceylon  -  Siam  -  China  -  Italy 
Palestine  -  Lebanon  -  TranS'Jordan  -  Brazil 


Head  Office  ; 


24-28  LOMBARD  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C.3 


Head  Office  in  the  East ; 

622  MERCHANT  STREET, 
RANGOON,  BURMA 


EXPORTS  :  Rice,  Teak,  Oil,  Cotton, 
Rubber,  General  Produce, 


Cement,  Tin. 


IMPORTS  :  General  .Merchandise,  Yarns, 
Piece  Goods,  Hardware,  Mill 
Stores,  etc. 

SHIPPING :  Agents  in  Burma  for  Bibby, 

Henderson  and  other  Lines. 

INSURANCE :  Lloyd’s  Agents  at  Rangoon. 

Agents  for  leading  Insurance 
Companies. 


MANAGING  AGENCIES :  Indo-Burma 

Petroleum  Co.,  Ltd,  ;  Attock  Oil  Co.,  Ltd.  ; 
Consolidated  Cotton  &.  Oil  Mills,  Ltd ;  Burma 
Cement  Co.,  Ltd.  ;  Pyinma  Development  Co., 
Ltd.  ;  Lenya  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. 

SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES  :  The  Burma  Co., 
Ltd. ;  Garbutt  &.  Co.  (1928),  Ltd.  ;  George 
Gordon  &.  Co.  (Burma),  Ltd  ;  Steel  Brothers 
&.  Co.  (Siam),  Ltd. 


Speedy,  comfortable  tnyel  to  the  Far  East  in  luxurious 
modem  Gmttellatioa  aircraft.  A  daily  service  is  now 
in  operation  on  this  route  and  reservations  are  available  at 
short  notice.  Contact  your 
local  Travel  Agent  or  any 
K'L'M  Office  for  full  particu- 
Ists  of  the  most  cemvenient 
air  service  from 


EUROPE 

TO  THE 

FAR  EAST 


K'L'M  Royal  Dutch  Airlines, 
ao3/4  SlooM  Street,  London, 
S.W.i  (SLOane  9656)  and  at 
Manchester, Glasgow  &  Dublin. 
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are  finding  ^ 

ever  increasing  uses 

thrcushcut  the  wcrid 

INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  LTD 

are  exclusive  distributing 
agents  for  many  of  'the 
LATEST  MACHINES 
specialising  in  this  field 

These  include: 

HIGH  SPEED  MASS  PRODUCED  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS 
PARTITION  BLOCKS  ETC.  REINFORCED  ROLLED  CONCRETE  JOISTS 
CONCRETE  PIPES  OF  ALL  TYPES.  ALSO 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  AGGREGATE 
PRODUCED  FROM  SHALES  and  CLAYS 
SPECIALISED  MACHINERY 
IN  MANY  OTHER  TRADES 

QUALIFIED  ENGINEERS 
WILL  DEAL  WITH  YOUR 
PARTICULAR  REQUIREMENTS 

International  Corporation 

Telegrams:  SLOANE  3586  LIMITED 

19  EBURY  STREET  •  LONDON  *  SWI 


